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introductory chapter 




IF YOU WERE AN 

by Alice Maloney 



r ifft * If you were an Indian American you 
might like your neighbors of other groups be any 
kind of person. You might be a judge, or a lawyer, 
or a teacher, or a railroad worker, or a mechanic, or 
an agriculturist, or a ditch digger, or a structural steel 
worker. 

You might speak English fluently and have one or 
more degrees from a leading university in this coun- 
try, or you might speak only an Indian language and 
neither read nor write in any language. You might be 
living on a reservation remote from the centers of pop- 
ulation and following the traditions of your fathers and 
their fathers before them. On the other hand, you might 
be living in a streamlined modern house with one or 
two cars in your garage, with your children in the best 
local schools and with a wide range of opportunities for 
study and other cultural pursuits. 
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With such a variety, how is it possible for us to ask 
ourselves the question, '"What would I be facing if I 
were an Indian American?" 

Let us assume from the beginning that there are few, 
if any, issues that directly concern all Indians. On the 
other hand, there are certain conditions that concern 
enough Indian Americans to be classified as Indian 
problems and to be of significance to our total society. 
On the following pages some of these issues have been 
lifted out for special consideration. This treatment is 
not intended to be exhaustive, but suggests problems 
that will be covered in more detail by Dr. Cory in later 
chapters. 

Back in the nineteenth century, when non -Indian peo- 
ple were sweeping westward and Indian tribes, bands, 
and groups were being displaced from their traditional 
homes in order to make way for white settlers, the 
United States Government entered into a series of trea- 
ties with the Indian people. Many of these treaties re- 
served certain lands and privileges and promised certain 
services for Indian people in return for their willingness 
to discontinue warfare against the oncoming horde of 
white settlers or to yield their rights to land, water, and 
other resources. 

It is largely on the basis of these treaties that the 
United States Government has become a trustee for the 
Indians. Originally the motivation for this special rela- 
tionship was to keep Indians out of the way of white 
settlers and to protect Indian people from the depreda- 
tions of non-Indians. 

In the days of the treaty making with Indian people, 
many tribes were decreasing in population. It looked at 
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that time as though the Indian problem would solve it- 
self in two ways: through the integration of some In- 
dian people in the non-Indian society of our country 
and through the extinction of the rest by the natural 
decline of Indian population. However, the trend re- 
versed itself, and today it is said that the Indian peo- 
ple are increasing at a rate higher rt? the population 
as a whole. 

This population increase is at the root of some of 
the most crucial problems in Indian life today. Land 
that was perhaps adequate to the needs of the Indians 
at the time when it was set aside is no longer sufficient 
to support the population living on it Indians caught 
in situations of this sort have naturally looked to the 
Federal Government as the logical agency to succor 
them, to help them make maximum utilization of their 
resources, and to help train some of them for off-reser- 
vation jobs in order to relieve the pressure on the res- 
ervation resources. The situation is further involved by 
the fact that the people of the United States have not 
lived up to many of their treaty promises to Indians. 
Services in health and education have not been ade- 
quate to meet the needs of many tribes, though an 
honest effort has been made in recent years to expand 
facilities. 

There is another dement to be considered If the 
Federal Government withdraws its special relationship 
to Indian groups and they have to utilize municipal, 
county, or state services that are provided for non-In- 
dian citizens, it will mean that they wffl have to share 
in the financial, support of these services. At present, 
health services, educational services, and a number of 
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other social and economic services are provided by the 
Federal Government in accord with treaty provisions or 
other arrangements that have been made from time to 
time. 

The Indians are well aware of the monetary value of 
these services. They are exceedingly reluctant to be de- 
prived of them and to be forced to pay through tax- 
ation for the services now rendered non-Indian people. 
It is not that the Indians are averse to sharing in their 
responsibilities as citizens, but rather that they think 
they paid for these services when their forefathers prom- 
ised to cease warring against the white settlers or when 
they relinquished their rights to land, mineral, water, 
and other resources. 

The temper of the 83rd Congress (1953-1954) was very 
definitely to make all possible speed toward the severance 
of a special Federal relationship to Indian tribes. Insofar 
as it is possible to determine Indian opinion, it would 
seem that by and large Indian people oppose this. They 
oppose it not only because of the reasons outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs, but also because they have a basic 
distrust of proposals affecting their welfare coming from 
non-Indian sources. Long and bitter experience has 
taught them that they are frequently the losers when 
changes are effected. 

All too frequently, Indian people feel like helpless 
puppets at the ends of strings that are maneuvered by 
government and other agencies beyond the control of 
the Indian people themselves. They resent as much as 
anything else the frequent and radical changes in policy 
that have been imposed upon them. Many of them feel 
that if they are forced into a direct relationship with 
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county and state governments they will be a passive and 
inarticulate group, because they have not yet learned to 
manage their affairs and express themselves in the brief 
time they have been conducting their tribal govern- 
ments under the Reorganization Act of 1934. But per- 
haps more than anything else, the suddenness of the 
change is deeply resented. 

The more cautious and cooperative policy of the 84th 
Congress (1954-1955) and Commissioner Glenn L. 
Emmons has not only done much to reassure the various 
tribes but has given them time to think through their 
problems and prepare to resist or accept termination at 
some future date. 

In Canada, where provision is made for Indians as 
individuals or groups to give up their treaty rights vol- 
untarily in order to assume the rights and obligations 
of enfranchisement, the change in relationship between 
the Indians and the Dominion Government is taking 
place gradually and with less friction. 

One cause for resentment on the part of Indian peo- 
ple in the United States is that they feel they are not 
sufficiently consulted about drastic measures that will 
radically affect their status. Writing in a Navaho lan- 
guage periodical, one of the members of the executive 
committee of the Navaho Tribal Council indignantly 
asked, "Why don't they ask us what we want?" 

Most individuals and organizations who are interested 
in Indian welfare have pleaded with the government to 
put its termination legislation into effect slowly enough 
to give Indian people ample opportunity to consider it 
and to voice any objection to it that they migjit have. 
While the government has made an effort to hold hear- 
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ings and consult with tribal leaders, the Indians feel 
that they have not had adequate time to prepare for 
the hearings. 

When we consider that many Indian people even to- 
day have to think a thing through first in their native 
language and then translate it into English before they 
can express themselves, we can understand why they 
fed frustrated and confused at what seems to them to 
be undue haste. 

Because of the limited resources of most Indian res- 
ervations, although there are some notable exceptions, 
the trend today is to encourage off-reservation migra- 
tion. This confronts many thousands of Indian people 
today with the question of whether they shall continue 
to stay on the reservation or leave their homelands and 
go to a town or city in order to find a better living for 
their families. 

To most of us who are the descendants of immi- 
grants from other nations, this question of leaving the 
community of one's forebears and moving to another 
town or city may not seem to be a particularly crucial 
one. But it is important to remember that the Indian 
views it in a somewhat different way. To begin with, 
many Indians have what seems to us an extraordinarily 
deep regard for the land of their fathers. That which 
has been still carries great weight in the average Indian 
society. The established way of doing things, the con- 
tacts with family and friends, the old familiar atmos- 
phere of home are aH very dear to most Indian people. 

Beyond the psychological and emotional ties are some 
very leal obstacles to ready adjustment to off-reservation 
living. Probably the dominant obstacle is inexperience 
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with the ways of non-Indian people. Off-reservation mi- 
gration undoubtedly is fax easier for the young men and 
women who have served in the armed forces or who 
have held defense industry jobs during the wars. Those 
who have never left the reservation have the natural 
fear of venturing out into the unknown. Many of them 
have had inadequate education, and when they go into 
towns and cities for employment they must take un- 
skilled jobs, with the accompanying low rate of pay and 
all the consequent limitations of living. 

In some of the towns and cities to which Indian peo- 
ple are moving, they are gravitating to what are defi- 
nitely slum areas, because they cannot afford to pay the 
rent required in better residential areas. This is one of 
the Indian issues that is a concern for all of society. 
Communities to which Indian people are migrating in 
any significant numbers have the opportunity to mo- 
bilize their resources, such as the churches and the wel- 
fare agencies, to prevent the development of slums and 
to insure decent living accommodations for these new- 
comers to their community life. It is in their interest as 
well as in the interest of Indians to do so. There is no 
need to point out the evils attendant on slum develop- 
ments with their accompanying overcrowding, which 
leads to the easy spread of disease, immorality, discour- 
agement, and other ills. 

Indian people moving to town are very likely to meet 
with discrimination and prejudice. AH of you who have 
visited towns and cities in the vicinity of Indian reser- 
vations have probably noticed in restaurants and other 
public places signs to this effect "We reserve the right 
to refuse service if we choose." This means that In- 
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dian people are not welcome. Indian ministers have re- 
ported the humiliating experience of applying for rooms 
in hotels only to be told that there was nothing avail- 
able. Later when they returned accompanied by non- 
Indian ministers, rooms miraculously became empty. 

Even more serious is the prejudice found among pros- 
pective employers. Here again the problem is not a sim- 
ple one. Employers frequently have had unfortunate ex- 
periences with Indian people, partly because of the In- 
dians 7 failure to observe starting hours scrupulously, and 
partly because Indian people are said to have a tend- 
ency to be absent from a job whenever they want to 
go back to the reservation for some ceremonial or gath- 
ering of significance to their people. 

This is just one of the evidences of the fact that In- 
dian people are within two worlds. They are looking 
backward to the traditional life of their people with its 
leisurely, timeless pace, with its ceremonies, family ob- 
ligations, and group commitments. They are also look- 
ing forward to adjustment to a non-Indian society with 
entirely different demands and practices. 

There is need for a twofold educational process. On 
the one hand, Indians coming to town must slowly 
and patiently be taught the practices and requirements 
of working and living in town. On the other hand, 
prospective landlords, employers, and other people who 
come into relationship with the Indians must learn that 
in dealing with people from a different background, 
great patience and understanding are necessary. 

To most of us bred in the contemporary point of 
view that one's status is measured by material posses- 
sions, the give-away philosophy characterizing many In- 
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dian tribes, particularly those of the Northwest, seems 
startling and almost immoral We say a person is a 
substantial citizen, and by that we mean he holds a 
good job and has a good income, he has a comfortable 
and attractive house, and his wife and children wear 
good-looking clothes and ride around in impressive auto- 
mobiles. It comes with a shock to us to realize that 
many Indians do not hold this measure of values at all. 

Among some Indian groups status is measured by the 
amount a person can afford to give away, the old pot- 
latch pattern. Those of you who grow impatient with 
Indian people because they do not seem to be as thrifty 
and saving as your non-Indian friends and neighbors 
should pause to consider that the Indian may be highly 
critical of the importance you attach to possessions. 

There is a further difference in ideology between In- 
dian and non-Indian cultures somewhat related to this 
question of thrift. It is the question of whether one 
should live joyously and to the extent of one's resources 
today or should discipline oneself in order to spread 
pleasures and resources over one's total life. Anyone who 
has visited Indian reservations has had the impression 
of a kind of day-to-day enjoyment even in the midst 
of poverty and disease that somehow or other we have 
lost in our non-Indian society. In our frantic haste to 
acquire substance, many of us have lost the very es- 
sence of security that Indian people, particularly the 
older ones and particularly those living on reservations, 
still have from following the familiar round of their ac- 
customed ways. 

In preparation for the Home Missions Congress of 
1950, a study of Protestant work among Indians in the 
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United States was made. While the findings are tenta- 
tive and far from conclusive, it seems safe to estimate 
that at least half of the almost 400,000 Indian Amer- 
icans living in continental United States have been 
reached by the Christian church. A great many more 
than half have been exposed to Christian teachings al- 
though they have not yet formally accepted them. Fig- 
ures from a 1952 census in Canada show that more than 
97 per cent of the Indians in the dominion are attached 
to Christian churches. 

The question is frequently asked, 'To what extent are 
the old Indian religions observed and meaningful among 
Indian people?" Probably no definitive study of this has 
been made, and it is difficult to do more than give an 
impressionistic answer, tiowever, it seems safe to say 
that among most Indians the old religions no longer 
have a genuinely spiritual significance. Non-Indian cul- 
tures have reached into the lives of Indian people to 
such an extent that they have lost their old religious 
convictions and way of life, although many of them 
have not yet firmly entered into the new way. In reli- 
gion as in all else, many Indian people find themselves 
insecure within their two worlds the old world of their 
forefathers and the new world of the non-Indian. 

There are, of course, many instances of a surprisingly 
mature acceptance of Christianity by Indian groups. 
Yet, even in the most successful of these, there are 
likely to be gaps in their practices or other evidences 
of a failure to reach the standard expected in the aver- 
age non-Indian church. This apparent failure is very 
likely due to cultural differences rather than to an in- 
adequate acceptance of basic Christian teachings. 
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Usually the Christian message has been carried to the 
Indian people by representatives of the established de- 
nominations. Those missionaries have gone to Indian 
reservations and Indian communities steeped in tie tra- 
ditions and practices of their own highly sophisticated 
denominations. They have, in the words of Tennyson, 
been '"heirs to all the ages/ 7 Acting within the frame- 
work of that rich heritage of religious thought and prac- 
tice, they have attempted to take to more or less un- 
sophisticated groups the exact procedures, practices, and 
materials that have evolved after centuries of experi- 
mentation in non-Indian society. Success or failure has 
all too often been measured by the extent to which the 
Indian church has patterned itself after the non-Indian 
church of the denomination. 

It is a rare missionary, indeed, who can rise above 
the non-essential, concentrate on the heart of the Chris- 
tian message, and adapt his teaching to the way of life 
of the people he has come to serve. If he succeeds in 
doing this, he runs the risk of alip" fttfog the support of 
his organization, which is looking for results in terms it 
can comprehend! 

This points to the need for us to review the purpose 
of missions in its eternal perspective^ for only in so do-' 
ing can we avoid the danger of losing sight of funda- 
mentals in our concern for immediate objectives. We 
need to remember that the church has a message for 
Indians as for all people the good news that "God was 
in Christ reconciling fee world' 7 the entire world of the 
white man, the Negro, the Oriental, and the Indian "to 
himself. 77 

In the light of that gospel, it becomes evident that 
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cultures, customs, and methods, are not ends in them- 
selves, nor would conformity to certain patterns resolve 
the Indian's conflicts. His two worlds can become one 
only when, his life wholly yielded to Christ as his Sav- 
iour, he selects the best from each. Throughout the ages, 
men have learned that when they accept such dedica- 
tion, they are "no longer strangers and sojourners, but 
s . . fellow citizens with the saints and members of the 
household of God." 

This message, let us hasten to add, needs also to be 
retaught again and again to the congregations of all our 
churches, for the growth of Christianity among Indians 
has been hindered by the wide disparity between the be- 
liefs and teachings of Christianity and the practice of 
nominally Christian non-Indian people. It is a tribute to 
the discernment of Indian Americans that they have 
been willing to accept Jesus Christ in spite of the fact 
that he has been presented to them by a society that 
all too often acts in unchristian ways. Through all their 
bitter history since the white man came to North Amer- 
ica, the Indian people have still had the vision and tol- 
erance to see the inescapable truth of Christianity and 
to adopt Jesus Christ as their own to perhaps a surpris- 
ingly large degree. 

Today generally receptive attitudes are being shown 
to Christian teaching by Indian people across the con- 
tinent. Older Indians are encouraging their young men 
and girls to go to school and learn about Jesus Christ. 
Some of them are sacrificing in order to help provide 
funds for this purpose. Tribal Councils have on occa- 
sion given loans or scholarship grants to young men and 
women who want to study more about the Christian re- 
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ligion. This leads to another problem confronting many 
Indian groups today. 

Many of us have met and conferred with distin- 
guished Indian leaders. We have heard sermons by In- 
dian ministers. We have been in meetings with Indian 
judges. We have conferred wife Indian officials in vari- 
ous government departments. We have read about state 
governors who have Indian blood, and we all recall that 
the United States once had a vice-president, Mr. Charles 
Curtis, who was part Indian. In spite of these distin- 
guished Indian leaders, it is largely true that Indian tribes 
have not produced a pool of professional leaders sufficient 
to their needs. 

This is partly due to inadequate school facilities, 
partly due to the poverty of many Indian people, partly 
due to inherited hostility to the white man and his way 
of life, including his institutions of learning, and partly 
due perhaps to the easy philosophy of day-to-day enjoy- 
ment that is at odds with the self-discipline necessary in 
long periods of professional training. 

The solution to this situation lies in better school fa- 
cilities for the Indian people, in programs of adult edu- 
cation, in generous scholarship funds, and also and not 
least in the education of faculty and staff of institu- 
tions of higher learning so that they will understand 
the cultural background from which many Indian stu- 
dents come and be prepared to assist them in the dif- 
ficult adjustment to a non-Indian way of life. 

Almost since the lading of the first group of white 
people on these shores, there has been a tendency among 
non-Indians to judge an Indian's progress by the degree 
to which he has adopted white culture. This is based on 
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the naive assumption that what we are is the best that 
can be. Needless to say, Indian people do not always 
share this point of view. 

One of the problems inherent in the conflict between 
Indian and non-Indian culture is the difficulty of mak- 
ing non-Indians realize that Indians have every right to 
be proud of being Indians, that their advance must not 
be determined according to the degree to which they 
have taken on our culture. These words are easily said, 
but the concept behind them is exceedingly hard for the 
average non-Indian person to accept He is very likely 
to refer contemptuously to "the Indian who has gone 
back to the blanket," meaning that after all the bene- 
fits of exposure to white civilization the Indian has gone 
back to his native way of life. 

The Indian within two worlds, fumbling to retain his 
hold on his native world and yet reaching in confusion 
and uncertainty toward the benefits of non-Indian civil- 
ization, is often driven back to the world of his fore- 
fathers by his deep resentment of this attitude of su- 
periority. He knows that while our culture patterns are 
adapted to our way of living and the conditions of life 
that surround us, so were the culture patterns and the 
way of living of his forefathers adapted to their environ- 
ment He knows that his people were instrumental in 
helping non-Indians cope with the new environment 
they found on the North American continent and that 
without Indian aid we probably would not have sur- 
vived. 

He resents the fact that we in our superior way seem 
to have forgotten the debt we owe to the Indian Amer- 
ican. Surely the only solution to this problem is for us 
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to learn with Christian humility to respect all human 
beings and to realize that each culture makes its own 
contribution to the welfare and advancement of man- 
kind. 

In conclusion, it is important to remember that the 
average Indian, like the average non-Indian in our con- 
temporary society, goes about his daily affairs with very 
little consciousness of broad general issues that condi- 
tion and affect his life. Most Indians, like the rest of us, 
are very largely absorbed in the daily demands of their 
jobs, their families, and their communities. Moreover, 
some Indian people who have moved away from reser- 
vations have become so much a part of non-Indian com- 
munities that they are no longer vitally affected, in a 
personal sense, by the issues that have been discussed. 
However, they and all of us must be concerned with 
the issues, inasmuch as happy and successful lives for 
thousands of Indian Americans depend on satisfactory 
solutions of problems. 

Surely the church of Christ, more than any other or- 
ganization of our contemporary society, must squarely 
face these issues on behalf of Indian Americans. The 
church must not only face them with understanding and 
concern but must help Indian Americans to translate 
the problems, within the context of God's eternal pur- 
poses, into opportunities for fuller and richer living. 



chapter 2 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 




m Ever since the first Europeans landed on 
tJ the shores of North America, there has 
been a problem of adjustment between the cultures of 
the white man and the Indian. It is neither fair nor 
accurate to speak of this as "the Indian problem/' The 
Reverend Robert Chaat, Indian Christian leader, put the 
matter in proper perspective when he said, "As we were 
here first, you folks came over and created the problem/' 

The Indian's claim to his position as America's first 
citizen was once slyly expressed by Will Rogers, part 
Cherokee, when in reply to a dowager's boast that her 
ancestors came over on the Mayflower, he drawled, 
"Mine were on the reception committee that met the 
boat." 

However, in considering the present place of the In- 
dian American in his environment, we are forced to look 
at the situation not in terms of what it might have been 
had there been no grievous mistakes in the past, but as 
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it actually is. The Indian today is inescapably surrounded 
by a culture that is predominantly that of the white man, 
and adjustment is necessary if he is to reclaim his right- 
ful place as an individual happily integrated in his own 
world. 

It is too late for the usurpers to retreat from the conti- 
nent in order that the Indian may go back to his un- 
divided possession of the rich resources of the land. He 
must find new ways to earn, side by side with his fellow 
citizens of white, Negro, and Oriental strains, his share 
of all the material and spiritual goods that our conti- 
nental community affords. He has a right to expect, dur- 
ing the transition period, that he will be helped by the 
descendants of those who created his problem. 

Little in the Indian's background has equipped him 
to fit into an industrialized economy. When his ances- 
tors were sole masters of America's forests and plains, 
the basic occupation of nearly every tribe was hunting 
and fishing. The family diet of game, birds, and fish was 
often supplemented by berries, wfld fruit, and edible 
roots and greens gathered in the fields and forests. In 
many cases, particularly where there was a comparatively 
settled village life, the women tended gardens where 
corn, squash, beans, and other vegetables were grown. 
Seaboard tribes like the Shinnecocks gathered shellfish, 
but hunting and fishing provided the main food supply. 

There were exceptions, of course; the Hohokam, or 
desert people, who achieved a high degree of civilization 
in the thirteenth century, and their descendants, the 
Pimas and Papagos, the Pueblos and their predecessors, 
were primarily track farmers and have remained so for 
centuries; irrigating a dry but fertile soil, they grew yel- 
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low corn, Mexican beans, and the round pumpkin. The 
Indians of the northwest coastal region were whalers and 
deep-sea fishermen. In the plains area, the Mandans 
were primarily agricultural. 

The coming of the Europeans changed not only the 
political, social, and religious character of the Indians, 
but radically altered their economy, which was still primi- 
tive in many respects. The influx of hunters, trappers, 
and more especially land-hungry settlers, who cleared the 
land and planted fields and orchards or staked out graz- 
ing knds, destroyed the Indians' livelihood. 

Utterly ignorant of the European concept of private 
ownership of land, Indians often sold large tracts to 
colonists without realizing what they were doing. Some 
of these "sales" were consummated by Indians who had 
no properly delegated authority. Other "sales" (compare 
the term "Indian giver 7 ') did not imply to the Indian 
his exclusion from the area for the purpose of hunting 
or fishing. Even before reservations or Indian communi- 
ties were established in any number under government 
auspices, the Eastern seaboard tribes were being forced 
west over the Appalachians not only by war and the ap- 
propriation of their lands, but by tie need to find new 
hunting grounds. 

What was the Indian to do? His basic occupations of 
hunting and fishing were being destroyed, and the prob- 
lem of providing food was increasingly acute. There 
were only two possible courses: one was to accommodate 
himself to the white man's way of life, which usually 
meant becoming a settled agriculturist; tie other was to 
try to preserve his old way of life by struggling against 
the white invasion or by moving west. 
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Both courses were adopted, and often by the same 
tribe. The social and economic tension was acute. 
Within the tribe there was the conservative group that 
might elect either to stay on the ground and fight it out 
with the whites or to move west, and the progressive 
group, often under missionary influence, which would 
adopt the white man's way of life, learning to farm, graze 
cattle, grow fruit trees, and master basic crafts like black- 
smithing, carpentry, and milling. 

Old enmities between tribes were intensified and new 
ones created. Eastern tribes driven west by the advanc- 
ing tide of white expansion were forced onto the lands 
of other and often hostile nations. Finally there was no 
escape from the land-hungry whites. Eastern tribes like 
the Delawares were forced to move again and ag^in, un- 
til they finally found a resting place west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Even the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, Semi- 
noles, and Creeks, known as the "Five Civilized Tribes" 
did not escape the relentless pressure. The Cherokees, 
essentially a mountain people, inhabited the rolling up- 
lands of northwest Georgia and the adjacent mountain 
areas of Alabama, Tennessee, and North Carolina. Scot- 
tish and other traders early married into the tribe and 
taught the Indians farming and basic trades. They built 
elaborate homes and operated plantations. 

The Creeks, likewise, were quick to copy the ways 
of the white men, and, like the Cherokees, they estab- 
lished substantial plantations and owned slaves. Perma- 
nent towns were built Even trades such as blacksmith- 
ing were learned, the Indians showing their usual pro- 
ficiency as skilled mechanics. 
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Yet, by the process of what Dr. Ruth Underbill so 
aptly terms the "encirclement," these civilized peoples 
were squeezed out of their ancestral lands and forced 
to begin life over agpin in Indian territory in what is 
now the state of Oklahoma. The Creek migration was 
one of the largest and most confused of the tribal move- 
ments. Some of the tribe went west voluntarily and 
others were deported forcibly in 1836-1837 by Federal 
troops in charge of General Winfield Scott, under con- 
ditions of such hardship that hundreds of Indians died 
en route or in the first months of resettlement How- 
ever, once relocated, they rallied and resumed their life 
as fanners. 

It is remarkable how well they did this despite in- 
ternal friction, the threat of more primitive tribes al- 
ready in the area, and the disruptive consequences of 
the Civil War. The great state of Oklahoma owes not 
only its settlement but its basic fanning character to 
these agricultural Indian immigrants who settled there 
in the 1830^. 

It is a fallacy, however, to consider that the Indian 
is basically or naturally an agriculturist. In fact, the re- 
verse is generally true. Save in the case of a few groups, 
such as the Pimas and Pueblos, who were always small 
farmers, and the intermarried civilized tribes, the great 
bulk of the Indian population has refused the well-in- 
tentioned but fatuous policy of public and private agen- 
cies to force it into an agricultural economy. In fact, 
except when they have been able to find employment 
in outdoor and mobile occupations as guides, trappers, 
sheep or cattle grazers, foresters, highway maintainers, 
and so on, Indians have more readily taken to mechan- 
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ical and artistic pursuits where manual dexterity is es- 
sential. 

What, then, is the future for the Indian as a work- 
ing citizen capable of supporting himself and his family? 
Once more we must be careful not to generalize, and 
we must take into account the location of the groups 
involved, their integration into the life of the commu- 
nity as a whole, their natural predilections, the size of 
the tribe, and the size and actual or potential produc- 
tivity of the reservations. There is no one answer ap- 
plicable to all Indians. 

There are reservations sufficiently large in terms of 
the resident population to provide a fair living for the 
Indians or that have natural resources sufficient to de- 
velop an industry employing a large proportion of the 
tribe. The Crow and Menominee Reservations are ex- 
amples. There are other reservations so small as to be 
quite incapable of supplying an economic basis for the 
life of the registered population, and employment must 
be found off the reservation. The Caughnawaga Reserve 
in Canada, the Shinnecock Reservation on Long Island, 
and the Oneida Reservation in Wisconsin, are exam- 
ples of overpopulated areas. Here and in many places 
where reservations are comparatively large but unpro- 
ductive, employment for most persons must be found 
off the reservation. 

Finally, there are reservations that, while unable to 
provide a sufficient living for the whole registered pop- 
ulation, are capable of much greater development in 
terms of natural resources. The great barren Navaho- 
Hopi Reservation in New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona, 
an area greater than that of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
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cut, and Rhode Island combined, cannot support its 
vast population, despite the continuance of traditional 
occupations and the establishment of new means of live- 
lihood, which wifl be discussed in a later chapter. 

The Navaho, largest of the American Indian tribes, 
totaling 75,000, comprises one sixth of the Indian pop- 
ulation of the United States. Tribal legends, extensive 
remains, and early history locate the 4< Dineh" (the peo- 
ple) as the Navahos called themselves, in what is now 
northern New Mexico. Here they conquered a number 
of Pueblo settlements and adopted some of the ways of 
the village people; they learned to grow corn and make 
pottery. The coming of the Spaniards in 1540 and later 
introduced such arts as silversmitibiing. Sheep, horses, 
pigs, and cows were brought along for the Spanish ranch- 
ers, and some were acquired by the Indians. 

At &e turn of the eighteenth century, the Navahos 
expanded their territory to the south and west and 
eventually inhabited an area comparable in size to their 
present reservation, not extending as far to the west 
but including "old Navaholand" in what is now New 
Mexico bordering on the Pueblo country. During this 
time weaving was perfected, and the beautiful wool 
shawls and blankets were sold to the Spaniards and to 
other Indians. Fruit trees were grown, especially the 
peach, and some grain, particularly in the lovely Can- 
yon de Chelly where permanent homes were buflt and 
sheep and horses were kept 

Despite the fact that during the nineteenth century 
the tribe lost half its land in New Mexico and later, 
after hopeless resistance, saw its reservation still further 
reduced in size, Navaho crafts continued to progress to 
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a high point in artistry and production. While the de- 
mand for rugs (which had replaced blankets) resulted 
in some debased forms of patterns, new designs and 
colors in the genuine Indian tradition gave the art a 
world-wide reputation. Silversmithing also was further 
developed. In both these crafts the much maligned 
trader who often was a staunch friend of "the peo- 
ple" played an important part 

In all this, the Navahos were struggling against in- 
superable odds: lack of sufficient living space, too few 
resources, and inadequate education. World War II 
brought not only 3,600 Navahos into the aimed forces 
(hundreds were rejected for illiteracy), but provided off- 
the-reservation employment for at least fifteen thousand 
in defense production. The partial return to a peace- 
time economy and recent droughts, especially in 1947, 
have worked great hardships on "the people. 7 * 

The drift of many Navahos to transient jobs off the 
reservation or to semipermanent employment and res- 
idence in cities, poses a major problem comparable to 
the rehabilitation of social and economic life on the 
reservation. 

All this requires education, but more than formal 
education in the official sense. It requires devoted and 
intelligent leadership trained in Christian life and faith. 
The work of Christian missions among the Navahos, 
as on the various other reservations, must go on from 
strength to strength. This is a critical period of adr 
justment, and the fine and well-established work of 
many denominations must be strengthened and ex- 
tended through out-stations using Indian workers. 

What has been said of the critical situation on the 
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great Navaho-Hopi Reservation is true also of most of 
the Dakota reservations, such as the Rosebud and the 
Pine Ridge in South Dakota and the Chippewa Reser- 
vations of North Dakota and Minnesota. The reserva- 
tions can be more usefully exploited, but at best they 
will only provide employment for part of the available 
labor power. 

A pressing problem in Canada results from the de- 
clining fur prices and high commodity prices, which 
have an adverse effect on the economy of those Indians 
who derive all, or a substantial portion, of their cash 
income from the fur resources. This is particularly acute 
in isolated areas, where high transportation costs must 
be added to the initial price of commodities brought 
in. In most of the areas where Indians trap for their 
livelihood, there is no alternative employment. 

The current drift into the cities sharpens the need 
to reorient the Indian worker in a dominantly white 
society that is industrial rather than agricultural or pas- 
toraL In this reorientation, Christian leadership must 
help the Indian to be selective in what he takes from 
the prevailing culture. It would be easy for him to 
drift into the cheap and shoddy competition that is 
prevalent in our urban centers. He will be able to find 
his place and his purpose in society only as he dis- 
covers his relationship to God. The church must pro- 
vide the means through which he can experience, know, 
and understand the gospel in his own life. 

In the following chapters, we shall consider some of 
the constructive efforts being made to solve the prob- 
lems of the Indians both on and off the reservation* 




ECONOMIC REHABILITATION: 
ON THE RESERVATION 



The Dakota Indians have a prayer, passed 
on to them from their ancestors, that all of us might 
take to heart. The humble petition is this: "Great Spirit, 
help me never to judge another until I have walked two 
weeks in his moccasins." 

White Americans, except for those who have been 
closely associated with the Indians, have habitually and 
almost unanimously assumed that Indians are incapable 
of the sort of industry we take for granted among other 
groups. It might be well to consider and appraise what 
they have accomplished on the reservations with the re- 
sources at their command. 

Fortunately, not all Indian reservations are sandy 
wastes, dismal swamps, barren hills, or badlands. Some 
have rich mineral or ofl deposits, others have good 
farmland or stands of timber, still others have grass 
for grazing. It is impossible to ignore the fact that, 
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because of ignorance regarding the potentialities of 
these properties or a lack of knowledge as to how they 
may be developed, the Indians have often neglected 
these natural resources or leased them to outsiders. But 
in some instances, particularly when the land was not 
divided into allotments or opened to outside lease, but 
remained tribal property, significant tribal enterprises 
have rehabilitated the reservation economy. 

In 1934 the United States Congress passed the 
Wheeler-Howard Act, usually referred to as the Indian 
Reorganization Act. One of the aims of the act was to 
prevent the further loss of land by Indians. This act 
prohibited further allotments of tribal lands to indi- 
viduals. It made credit funds available to tribes and 
individual tribal members to assist them in using the 
land they already owned. With tribal approval, the un- 
expired trust periods on previous allotments were ex- 
tended indefinitely, which encouraged the members of 
the tribes to keep their land and use it There was also 
a provision to assist the tribes in attaining self-govern- 
ment by encouraging the adoption of constitutions and 
by granting them charters for corporate enterprise. This 
act has given an impetus to economic development on 
reservations, particularly among the comparatively small 
groups. 1 

The first Indians to avafl themselves of the benefits 
of the Indian Reorganization Act were those on the 
Fkthead Reservation (Salish and Kootenai). This group 
has made notable progress, A power company which 
had encroached on the reservation was forced to pay 
rentals and damages and to give the Indians job pref- 
1 Notes wfll be found oa p. 169. 
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erence. The tribe borrowed $65,000 from the govern- 
ment to finance individual farmers. The amount was 
repaid, and a tribal credit plan is now in operation un- 
derwritten with tribal funds. 

Oklahoma groups also took advantage of the law to 
try to recover from a second destruction of their econ- 
omy by encroaching whites. Chapter 2 described briefly 
the magnificent adjustment made by the Five Civilized 
Tribes after their "trail of tears 7 * migration from the 
southeastern states to their present home in Oklahoma. 
For a time their development continued, and less than 
fifty years ago they owned half the land in the territory 
that is now Oklahoma. They fanned and raised stock, 
governing themselves with written constitutions, main- 
taining schools for their children, and attending the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist churches that had 
been established among the settlements. 

Yet, inevitably, the country began to fill up with 
whites, and the land holdings of the Indians were 
broken up into individual allotments. Many of them 
adjusted and found their places in the mixed society; 
these did so well that today 50 per cent of the persons 
listed in Who's Who in Oklahoma are men and women 
of Indian ancestry. Others were not so fortunate and 
found themselves crowded into unproductive mountain 
areas. 

A visitor to a mountain home tells of seeing a spot- 
lessly neat two-room cabin in which a mother was strug- 
gling to bring up eight children. Her husband was just 
pulling himself out of bed after a lung hemorrhage, de- 
-termmed to return to his fob as a day laborer with a 
construction company. The rain was dripping through 
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a leaky roof. Yet the children were clean, bright, and 
industrious. The pretty nineteen-year-old daughter, a 
high school senior, was making a dress for herself, and 
several younger boys were busy at odd jobs. Perhaps, 
somehow, they will struggle through to make a future 
for themselves. 

The Indian Reorganization Act had already offered 
the beginning of an answer to the situation described 
Since its passage, the Oklahoma Indians have organized 
tribally or along county lines for cooperative purposes. 
In Adair County the Indians (mostly Cherokee) organ- 
ized a credit association in 1937 and, borrowing $60,000 
from the government, started a revolving credit pool. 
Hundreds of small loans have been made and repaid 
and a surplus was created. 

The Washo tribe of Nevada, with only five or six 
hundred members on a small reservation, borrowed 
$10,000 in 1938 to finance a fanning project on tribal 
land. The loan was repaid and a surplus of $33,000 
has resulted for the community. 

A Porno band in Northern California borrowed 
$5,000 in 1938 to buy a dairy herd. The money has 
been repaid and the community has not only the cows 
but a surplus of $11,000. 

The Northern Cheyenne (Montana) band engaged 
in a very ambitious but carefully planned stock-raising 
enterprise in 1937, borrowing a total of $1,120,000 over 
a period of time. The policy has changed to individual 
purchases, but all indebtedness has been paid off and 
a surplus of $190,000 has accrued. 

The Apaches were long considered the most warlike 
and uncooperative of the tribes, but the various reser- 
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vations of this scattered people have made remarkable 
progress. The San Carlos Apaches of Arizona, one of 
the most backward Indian groups in the country, oc- 
cupy a reservation that sprawls over mesas, mountains, 
and valleys, and have as their principal occupation the 
raising of beef cattle, marketing over a million dollars' 
worth annually. When declining livestock prices de- 
pressed their economy to the point that the average 
family income of $3,000 in 1951 had dropped to $1,300 
in 1953, the Tribal Council decided to follow the ex- 
ample of modern industry and call in professional con- 
sultants. As a result, a 343-page report has been pre- 
pared for them by the Stanford Research Institute after 
a year-long survey. 

The report does not offer the San Carlos Apaches 
the hope that the resources of the reservation can be 
made to support all of them. Many, it says, will have 
to seek employment off the reservation. However, the 
researchers did suggest new developments to take care 
of the largest possible number. They recommended the 
development, through irrigation, of 2,400 acres of high- 
quality land, for purposes of agriculture. They called 
for increased logging activities, the clearance of trees 
from grazing land, and the exploitation of mineral re- 
sources such as uranium, asbestos, and gypsum. 

The Mescalero Apaches of southern New Mexico 
borrowed Federal funds for a cattle herd, and by 1937 
this was providing an income of $101,000 annually. 
There is also some sheep herding and lumbering. 1 

The Jicarilla Apaches of Northern New Mexico, who 
were one of the poorest and most disease-ridden groups 
in the Southwest, have developed sheep raising to a 
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high point of efficiency and recently bought out the 
local trading post, which they reorganized as a tribal 
cooperative. 

Two of the larger Pueblos, Laguna and Acoma, have 
initiated soil conservation programs. 

Fishing has been remarkably developed in widely- 
scattered communities. Some time ago a group of pro- 
gressive young Haidas in Alaska formed a new vil- 
lage, Hydaburg, and established a trading company and 
stores, a lumber company and sawmill, and a cooper- 
ative fishery. They borrowed $130,000 dollars to con- 
struct a salmon fishery in 1939, and the entire amount 
was repaid in 1947, at which time the project had a 
replacement value of a quarter of a million dollars. Dur- 
ing the same period, 1939-47, members of the commu- 
nity were paid $200,000 in wages and $760,000 for fish 
caught by them and bought by the plant. 

Salmon fisheries provide work for many Indians of 
many tribes. Some own their own boats, and others 
work in the great canneries. 

The Chippewas of the Red Lake Reservation in Min- 
nesota have also been successful as fishermen. The im- 
petus was the food shortage during World War I, when 
fish were in demand to supplement the dwindling meat 
supply. The state of Minnesota established a fishery at 
Redby to receive the catch. This fishery has been taken 
over on lease by the Red Lake Indian Fisheries Asso- 
ciation, and the. Chippewas are carrying on the entire 
projert catching, packing; selling, and shipping the 
fish. In 1948, the catch was 1,360,000 pounds, valued 
at $315,000.* 
The story of the survival of the Florida Seminoles is 
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a remarkable one. Driven ever deeper into the almost 
impenetrable Everglades, these people maintained a pre- 
carious existence. When a group of them, under one 
of their last chiefs, Bowlegs, went west to Indian Ter- 
ritory in 1858, a hardy remnant clung to their chickees 
(thatched houses resting on piles) and traveled from 
place to place in their dugout canoes. Today three Fed- 
eral reservations, all in the Everglades, and one large 
state reservation set aside by the Florida government, are 
provided for the Seminoles. Much of their knd is un- 
der water part of the year, but some of the remaining 
area is utilized for grazing, particularly on the Big Cy- 
press and Brighton Reservations, where the Seminoles 
have proved to be excellent cowboys. 

Initiative for rehabilitation work among the Fapagos 
of Arizona has been taken by Thomas Segundo, a young 
member of the tribe who received part of his schooling 
at the Presbyterian Tucson Indian Training School. 

A blunt, sincere man, Mr. Segundo has never minced 
words nor withheld aggressive action when the needs 
of his people were at stake. As a young man, he left 
the reservation to go on with his education and later 
worked in the shipbuilding industry near San Francisco. 

When he returned to the reservation for a vacation, 
he arrived at a time of serious drought The Indians 
were in a desperate situation and were selling livestock 
at low prices in order to buy hay to save some of their 
cattle until rain came. Tom Segundo rolled up his 
sleeves, borrowed a truck, and began to bring loads 
of hay into the reservation. He sold this to his fellow 
Fapagos at a price barely large enough to cover his 
expenses. 
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In gratitude and recognition of his leadership, the 
tribe elected him chairman of the Tribal Council, and 
he became the youngest Indian chief in the country. 
With tribal leaders, he worked out a plan of rehabili- 
tation for the reservation that would provide conserva- 
tion measures for the range, increased irrigation devel- 
opment to improve farming, schools, and better health 
services. This plan was presented to legislators and was 
introduced in both houses of Congress. 

Mr. Segundo received the 1952 Indian Achievement 
Award of the Indian Council Fire in Chicago and in 
1954 resigned his tribal leadership to study law at the 
University of Chicago. Congress has granted an appro- 
priation to carry out some of the provisions of his pkn, 
but further action on the Papago rehabilitation bill is 
still pending. It is certain that fighting Tom Segundo, 
who once, in order to present his people's case, deter- 
minedly invaded the office of a top administrator who 
"could not see him for several days/' will not let the 
matter rest He is arming himself with legal knowledge 
for more effective service. 

Not all the Cherokees went west on the "trail of 
tears/' Numbers of them hid away in the Great Smoky 
Mountains in the friendly states of Tennessee and 
North Carolina. Life was terribly hard in the begin- 
ning, for these runaways were practically outlaws, with 
no title to land, owning only the clothes on their backs 
and such belongings as they had been able to carry 
with them. 

Denied the compensation paid to the Cherokee Na- 
tion in Indian Territory, the Eastern Cherokees were 
befriended by whites who formed a corporation in 1889 
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to assist them to acquire and hold property. This was 
eventually taken over by the Indians, and it was later 
transferred to the government in trust 

There has been considerable intermarriage, especially 
with the mountain white people. Most of the Eastern 
Cherokees are small farmers who eke out a scanty liv- 
ing in their beloved mountains, poor but proud and 
independent farming folk. The majority are Southern 
Baptists, and their churches, though small and poorly 
housed, are loyally supported. The Methodists also have 
an effective Cherokee mission in this area. The 1950 
census reported 3,742 Indians in North Carolina, and 
these are practically all Cherokees. 

A pioneering tribal enterprise is the Menominee saw- 
mill in Wisconsin. Back in 1908 Senator Bob LaFol- 
lette was instrumental in securing the passage of a bill 
establishing this industry and wisely providing for se- 
lective logging in order to insure perpetual operation. 
The venture proved enormously successful in terms of 
employment and wages paid to the Indians ($890,000 
in a recent year). In that same year $464,600 worth of 
Stumpage was cut and a net profit of $154,000 was 
made. The income pays for the operation of the hos- 
pital and the largest school on the reservation, both of 
which are under Roman Catholic auspices. Nearly all 
the Menominees are Roman Catholics, and their church 
has given excellent leadership to this upstanding tribe 
for many years. 4 

The Navaho Indians occupying the huge reservation 
in the states of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah merit 
special attention as we consider the trail ahead. Unlike 
other tribes, they have seen their tribal knds success- 
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ively augmented by government purchase, the last be- 
ing made in 1934 when the tribal boundaries were de- 
fined. Altogether some thirteen land purchases were 
made by the government, which more than quadrupled 
the original area assigned to the Indians in 1868. This 
has offset the reduction in their land that took place 
in the nineteenth century. It is doubtful that it will be 
possible to purchase additional tribal land, as the states 
of Arizona and New Mexico akeady have large tax-free 
Indian reservations within their borders and are natu- 
rally unwilling to give up more acreage. 

In the previous chapter, attention was called to some 
of the economic difficulties that tie Navahos have faced 
during the past two hundred years. The size of the 
tribe is matched by the size of the problems involved. 
The Navaho problem bulks large in all the areas of 
need found among American Indians. We must there- 
fore devote special attention to these matters as they 
affect the Navahos. 

The economic problem has always plagued the tribe 
and the United States Indian Bureau. Except for a brief 
period of prosperity in the i88o's, most of the Navahos 
have lived on a bare subsistence basis, frequently as- 
sisted by relief of various kinds. In recent times, suf- 
fering has been especially acute in the early 30'$ and 
the middle 40'$. The basic Navaho economy has always 
been grazing sheep, goats, and horses. As the people 
increased so did their flocks and at an even faster rate. 

In the nineteenth century, the Navahos had resisted 
the enforcement of a treaty that took away half their 
land in New Mexico, and as a result had been confined 
for a time on a reservation at Fort Stunner. Later, after 
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the signing of the Treaty of 1868 between responsible 
chiefs and the government, they had been given allot- 
ments of sheep and catfle to help them develop a new 
economy on their shrunken lands. The 34,000 sheep 
and goats issued to them when they returned from Fort 
Sumner in 1869 had increased in 1933 to 576,000 sheep 
and 173,600 goats, and in addition there were 44,000 
horses and 21,000 cattle! 

The government had attempted to meet the problem 
of overgrazing by additional land purchases, but this 
had now to stop. The only solution was to follow the 
lesson learned at the nearby Acoma Pueblo and reduce 
the number of animals. Horses and goats were not as 
essential as sheep and cattle, and they were the prin- 
cipal target in the reduction program. The final result 
was a reduction of the goats to 56,000, horses to 35,000, 
cattle to 11,000, and sheep to 358,627. The government 
also instituted a soil conservation program to compen- 
sate for the overgrazing and erosion and helped to im- 
prove the quality of the sheep. 

Necessary and well-meaning as the stock-reduction 
program was, it caused much heartache and resent- 
ment. The men loved their horses, the women their 
sheep, from whose wool they wove the beautiful rugs 
and blankets, and the children loved the goats, not 
only for the milk, but as family pete. Worse, sheep 
raising was one of the few ways left to earn a living 
in an area where poor soil and aridity make farming 
next to impossible. 

Sam Ahkea, tribal rhjrirmjm, has always felt that the 
program was carried out in an arbitrary manner. He 
points to the fact that the government provided price 
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supports for white fanners and bought their surpluses. 
Sheep provided the only income for many poor Na- 
vaho families, he explained, and flock reduction to 190 
or 250 (350 top), depending on the area, deprived many 
of them of their basic means of livelihood. Crossbreed- 
ing under government auspices has increased the meat 
supply from the sheep but has impaired the quality of 
the wool for Navaho weaving. 5 The over-all result has 
been that, as of the 1950*8, many Navaho families were 
still making a precarious living. 

In other respects, government projects have won the 
support of the Tribal Council, which has taken over 
and managed some of these enterprises. Farm and pas- 
ture land have been improved in many areas by irriga- 
tion and conservation. 

The tribe has also initiated a number of significant 
new enterprises. A tribal sawmill, established on the 
plan so successfully worked out on the Menominee Res- 
ervation, is employing nearly three hundred Indians and 
provided in 1949 and 1954, $995,457 in tribal income. 
As in Wisconsin, the timber, chiefly ponderosa pine, is 
being cut on a sustained yield basis. Through this proj- 
ect, the Navahos are acquiring skills in wood and mill 
work that will fit them for other jobs on and off the 
reservation. 

Mention should be made of what may well be a pat- 
tern for large and small tribes, a pattern not only to 
produce income but to preserve the lovely handicrafts 
of the Indians. The Navaho Tribal Council authorized 
and financed the Navaho Arts and Crafts Guild, which 
is a marketing agency for genuine tribal handicraft. The 
headquarters that houses an office, demonstration work- 
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rooms, exhibits, and salesrooms is at the Tribal Fair 
Grounds near Window Rock, Arizona, the Navaho cap- 
ital, and there is a retail sales office opposite the Win- 
gate Ordinance Depot in New Mexico. 6 The council is 
making every effort to publicize the project Only those 
who have sat and watched the entire process of the 
weaving of a Navaho rug in a hogan can appreciate the 
time, labor, and loving care running through the whole 
production, from the wool sheared from the family 
sheep to the finished product reaching the top crossbar 
of the hand loom. 

An interesting seasonal occupation is the picking of 
piiion nuts from the scrub pines so plentiful on the 
reservation. The crop varies, a heavy crop occurring 
once in three or five years. The nuts are eaten locally 
and also exported in great numbers to the New York 
area, where they are popular among people of Italian 
and Near East backgrounds. The cash value of a good 
crop may total $450,000 in a good year. 

Uranium deposits have been discovered and mining 
has begun here and also on the Laguna Pueblo Reser- 
vation in New Mexico. The tribe derives a considerable 
royalty income from the leasing of rights to other min- 
erals, oil, and liquid gas. 

The attractive and picturesque motel located on a 
lovely site at the entrance of the Window Rock area 
is tribally owned and managed One of the best motels 
in the entire area, it is a boon for tourists as well as 
a source of income for the tribe. 

The Navahos have other enterprises ranging from a 
cement products industry and a flour mill to a wagon 
project established to provide lower cost vehicles. 
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In Canada, some Indian groups were active during 
1954 in conducting housing projects. Two reserves on 
which the bands operated housing projects at their own 
expense were the Blood Indian Reserve in Alberta and 
the Cape Crocker Reserve in Ontario. On the Blood 
Reserve, houses were sold to band members on time 
payments with no interest, while members of the Cape 
Crocker Band paid for their homes out of their band 
interest payments. The Indians performed a large part 
of the construction work themselves. Similar plans were 
carried out on other reserves. 

The Indian Affairs Branch of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Department of Citizenship and Immigration also 
assists in providing housing for Indians, giving partic- 
ular help to the sick and aged and to Indians who, be- 
cause of large families or inadequate incomes, are un- 
able to bear the entire cost of building or improving 
their homes. In connection with the housing program, 
the Indian Affairs Branch in 1953-1954 operated approxi- 
mately forty sawmills. These were located in areas where 
sawn timber is not available and in those where the 
cost of transportation is prohibitive. The work was per- 
formed by the Indians under the supervision of a gov- 
ernment field staff. 

In the Prairie Provinces, where agriculture is the prin- 
cipal source of income for the Indians, there has been 
an increase in the acreage under cultivation on Indian 
reserves. In 1953-1954, cultivation on reserves in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta showed an increase of 
more than 38,000 acres over the previous year's total. 

A gardening program was instituted in the Great 
Slave Lake area to provide a healthier and more varied 
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diet The Indian Affairs Branch broke and cleared land 
at Hay River, and the project was so successful that it 
is being continued and expanded. Another government 
program to help the Indians sustain a healthful year- 
round diet is the policy of installing refrigeration units 
in isolated areas of northern Canada. This refrigeration 
assists the Indians to preserve meat and fish during sea- 
sons of plenty for use during periods of scarcity. 

To help those Indians who have suffered from the 
declining fur prices, a fur rehabilitation and manage- 
ment program is being carried on in cooperation with 
the provincial administrations in Quebec, Ontario, Man- 
itoba, and Saskatchewan. 

Many Indians are helped by revolving fund loans. 
During 1954, loans were granted for the purchase of 
farm machinery, livestock, fishing equipment, motor ve- 
hicles, sprinkler irrigation systems, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. Loans also helped to finance lumber and fanning 
operations and the clearing and breaking of new land. 

A number of Indian war veterans have been settled 
under the Canadian Veteran's Land Act. Under this 
law, grants have been made for farming, for fishing, 
and for such miscellaneous enterprises as forestry oper- 
ations, trapping, and fur forming. Many of the veterans 
helped in this way are eagerly taking advantage of their 
opportunity and have increased their earning capacity 
by purchasing new farm machinery or by contributing 
their own labor toward the improvement of their land 
and houses. 

Canadian Indians have steady markets for their hand- 
icraft At times, the demand las been so great that or- 
ders have had to be refused. 
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Outstanding work is being done by the Indian Home- 
makers' Clubs in home improvement on the reserves, 
sewing, assistance to less fortunate members of the 
bands, and social activities. Members of Homemakeis' 
Clubs on eleven different reserves earned more than six 
thousand dollars in 1954 by sewing hospital garments. 
Annual conventions of Homemakers' Clubs are held in 
various provinces, conducted by the Indian women with 
the assistance of Indian Affairs Branch superintendents 
and social workers. 7 

Many other instances of tribal enterprise on the res- 
ervations of North America might be cited; these ex- 
amples, however, indicate that the reservation can still 
play a very important part in the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the Indian, 



chapter 




ECONOMIC REHABILITATION: 
OFF THE RESERVATION 



-f t t Itisa hoary myth that Indians are con- 
fined to reservations or are restricted from moving about 
freely. The reverse is in fact the case. For example, the 
Treaty of Ghent that ended the War of 1812 gave the 
Iroquois Indians permission to move freely back and 
forth over the border of Canada and the United States, 
a right they still enjoy. 

Indians have served in the various wars of the United 
States and Canada with distinction, and this experience 
has done much to acquaint them with the wider world 
beyond their ancestral homes. The Mohican Indians 
furnished a contingent to the army of the colonies dur- 
ing the American Revolution. The Oneidas and Menom- 
inees sent large detachments to serve with the Wis- 
consin volunteers in 1861. 

In the famed British campaign in the Sudan at the 
dose of the nineteenth century, a contingent of Indians 
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from the Caughnawaga Reserve on the St. Lawrence 
River, noted as boatmen, ferried infantry up the Nile. 
The volunteers were received by Queen Victoria and 
thanked for their services. The early history of America 
offers many other examples. 

Comanches in World War I and Navahos in World 
War II rendered invaluable service in Army Intelligence 
by the use of the tribal languages in communications. 
English codes were often broken down by the enemy, 
but these Indian languages were undecipherable. Such 
military service usually resulted in some dispersion from 
the reservation, men marrying outside the tribe or tak- 
ing their families to another area. 

Certain natural occupations have also taken groups 
of Indians far afield. Indians have served as guides, par- 
ticularly in Canada, and the skill of the Caughnawaga 
boatmen was mentioned above. A surprisingly large 
number of Indians traveled with the Wild West shows 
so popular a generation or two ago. 

The Caughnawaga ironworkers early pioneered in in- 
dustry, and a colony of more than three hundred set- 
tled in downtown Brooklyn in the 1930'$, but save for 
isolated instances, Indians had a natural distaste for 
city life and dung to the reservations. In those areas 
where the Indians had relinquished tribal title to their 
knds, as in Oklahoma, Indians and whites lived side 
by side, but the great preponderance of the Indians 
continued to live in rural areas. 

It was not until World War II that there was any- 
thing like a mass emigration to industrial centers, par- 
ticularly to the great cities. The tremendous demand 
for labor in war industry plus the induction of thou- 
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sands of Indians into the services began the present 
flow of Indians into urban areas. Communities as widely 
separated as Oklahoma City, Minneapolis, Rapid City, 
Phoenix, and Los Angeles have experienced heavy In- 
dian immigration in the last fourteen years. 

This is a situation that has in it elements of chal- 
lenge. When the reservation Indian moves to an urban 
center, he is leaving the social and economic environ- 
ment of one culture for that of another. The problems 
of adjustment are acute. 

He needs, first of all, to find a place to live, and this 
is not always simple. Rents are often very high in pro- 
portion to the salary the Indian can command, and 
suitable housing at a price he can afford may be scarce. 
He is apt to be puzzled and perhaps a little resentful 
at the idea of paying rent at all, for on the reservation 
one does not pay for housing. 

If he has never been off the reservation before, some 
of the gadgets of his new living quarters win bewilder 
him. He may be unused to running water, electricity, 
or the various types of heating common in cities. 

On the fob, he is faced with a regulation of his time 
that is at complete variance with the less formal dis- 
cipline of reservation life. He may be used to working 
strenuously and for a long time but resting when and 
as long as lie pleased Even the Indian former does not 
follow a rigid schedule, for he stops now and then to 
take part in ceremonies, which to him axe as important 
as the work. The Indian workman newly employed in 
a city does not understand the anger of his foreman 
when he arrives late for work or when he takes time 
off for a visit home. 
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Learning the routine of city life poses another diffi- 
culty. How to travel by streetcar or bus, how to use 
elevators, when to stop for traffic lights, how to use 
money, budgeting it to take care of family needs such 
problems, which to the average urban dweller seem sim- 
ple, may make the Indian feel as if he is in a maze. 

The Indian finds himself living among neighbors 
whose background has been entirely different from his 
own. They may be indifferent, unsympathetic, or defi- 
nitely prejudiced against him. Experiences of unfriend- 
liness or discrimination, added to what he has always 
known of the injustices visited on his people by the 
white men, sometimes cause him to respond with an 
attitude of hostility. Or he may acquire a deep-seated 
feeling of inferiority and frustration. 

The Indian who fails to make a happy adjustment 
to his new situation is apt to find solace in a manner 
common to those of other groups who feel inadequate, 
through drink This increases his financial difficulties, 
aggravates his employment problems, and, if he drinks 
excessively, brings him into conflict with the law. Still 
more serious, it disrupts his family life. 

Civic and social agencies and the churches have been 
called upon to render service to these Americans who 
for the first time in over three centuries of contact with 
the whites have become city dwellers in large numbers. 
Such agencies are increasingly realizing their responsi- 
bility to act as mediators between the Indian and his 
strange new world. 

The Placement and Relocation Program of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs was put into operation by the 
government on the Navaho and Hopi Reservations in 
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1948 and was gradually introduced elsewhere. Its pur- 
pose is to help Indians who want to find off-the-reser- 
vation jobs. In the years immediately following World 
War II, opportunities for employment were limited on 
the reservations and in many of the old tribal areas, 
as in Oklahoma. The population was increasing, and 
there was a desire on the part of many young people 
and returning servicemen to find a place for themselves 
and their families, something better than could be pro- 
vided by the eked-out income from part-time work at 
odd jobs. 

The largest group of those relocated is composed of 
young married GIs. They have seen a bit of the world 
and know it offers more than they have ever had. "I 
want a chance to work and make a decent living for 
my family/ 7 one of them said, "and I want my chil- 
dren to be educated, so that they won't be handicapped 
by ignorance. But I don't want them to foiget that 
they are Indians. I think our culture is worth keeping." 

Under the government program, a relocation officer 
interviews Indians on each reservation, counseling with 
them about the opportunities for employment and the 
living conditions they may expect to find if they leave 
the reservation. Applicants for relocation are carefully 
screened, only those of good reputation and in good 
health being chosen. When necessary, and this is fre- 
quently the case, the government provides railroad fare 
to one of the four relocation centers in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, and Denver for the Indian and his 
family, and "grab-stakes" them until the wage earner 
gets his first pay check 

At the relocation center, the Indian is helped to 
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find a job suited to his abilities. The center cooper- 
ates with community and social agencies to assist the 
Indian family in such personal matters as enrolling the 
children in school, finding the church of their choice and 
suitable housing, learning to use stores and transporta- 
tion. 

In 1952, the first year of field operation, the Place- 
ment and Relocation Service assisted 1,800 Indians to 
relocate, including more than 400 unattached persons 
and over 400 family heads. By the end of 1954, th e 
number of Indians resettled had grown to 6,200. An 
undetermined number of others have relocated without 
government help. 

This is a significant program and must not be allowed 
to die because of insufficient funds or because of the 
state assumption of Federal responsibility in some areas. 

The National Social Welfare Assembly in late 1952 
was confronted with reports from various areas in the 
country all pointing up the special problems raised by 
the influx of reservation Indians to the cities. A con- 
ference of representatives of agencies serving Indians 
was called, and a special committee was established "to 
examine the problems facing the American Indian leav- 
ing the reservation for life in urban communities and 
prepare a statement which will acquaint local commu- 
nities with ways in which they may be "of 'service to 
Indians/' 

The committee held a number of meetings under the 
chairmanship of Merrill Krughoff. Charles B. Rovin of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs gave much helpful infor- 
mation, and the indefatigable secretary, Mrs. Louise N. 
Mumm, whipped the material together into a handy 
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pamphlet, The Reservation Indian Comes to Town, 
published early in 1954.* 

This pamphlet will be of great assistance to such or- 
ganizations as the Travelers 7 Aid Society, family case- 
work agencies, public welfare offices, and churches. It 
contains not only helpful information regarding back- 
ground and resources but deals fairly and firmly with 
problems of personality adjustment Many of the points 
on adjustment problems of Indians discussed in this 
chapter are based on information given in the pam- 
phlet 

A major factor in assisting the Indian to adjust to 
his new environment is the church. Many Indians have 
been members or attendants of churches on the reser- 
vations and have come to regard the missionaries as 
friends and counselors. It is natural for them to turn 
to the churches in the cities where they locate far fel- 
lowship and worship. Some of them have already com- 
mitted themselves wholeheartedly to Christ and have 
developed the security of spirit, the inner serenity that 
is basic to all happy adjustment Others have made a 
start, and the continued spiritual guidance the church 
can give them is their greatest need. 

Miss Louisa R. ShotweD, in an excellent artide, In- 
dians Come to Town, has some good advice for city 
church people who find that they have new Indian 
neighbors near their home church: 

When they come to the city, they need more than a 
friendly greeting at the door and a seat in the pew. They 
need practical help with jobs and housing, sympathetic and 
intelligent counseling on personal problems. The congrega- 
tion and the community for thek part need to be guided 
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to respect the newcomers for their "Indianness"; to give 
them an acceptance that strikes a mean between the ex- 
tremes of rejection and sentimentality; to encourage them 
to responsible participation in church and community life. 2 

Rapid City, South Dakota, with a population of 
26,000, has had a recent heavy influx of Indians (chiefly 
Dakota) to swell its already-established Indian minority 
to a total of three thousand. The long-time Indian res- 
idents have found their places in the community, hold- 
ing a variety of jobs and taking an active part in church 
and civic life. Many of them are home owners. 

However, along the banks of Rapid Creek, a narrow 
stream that winds through the city, there is a dismal 
shantytown of tents and shacks where most of the new- 
comers live. They enjoy few comforts and are employed 
chiefly in unskilled jobs. To meet the needs of this 
group and to establish a pattern for other communities, 
the local Council of Churches, assisted by the Division 
of Home Missions of the National Council of Churches, 
initiated a program under the direction of the Reverend 
and Mrs. Percy Tibbets, an Indian couple. 

The Tibbets' previously served a Congregational 
church on a reservation, and this experience, together 
with their Indian background, makes them particularly 
aware of the needs of those they serve. They know how 
the Indian feels, and why. Mr. Tibbets receives a steady 
flow of visitors in his office. One asks, 'Where can I 
find a job?" The next may want help in locating a 
house, or he may need to talk over some problem re- 
lated to his children's schooling. 

Many come because they feel depressed and defeated 
and in need of spiritual guidance. Mr. Tibbets gives a 
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sympathetic hearing and counsel to all of them. He and 
Mrs. Tibbets have helpfully related the newcomers to 
existing churches, but they also direct a neighborhood 
house that functions as a community center for the In- 
dians and other low-income groups in the city. 

The building that houses the center was begun in the 
summer of 1951, when the World Council of Churches 
Youth Department sent a group of enthusiastic college 
and high school workcampers to Rapid City to inau- 
gurate the work. It was completed a little more than a 
year later by Rapid City citizens who donated their 
labor. 

The center now sponsors such varied activities as 
community singing, the showing of educational films, 
Sunday school and Bible dasses, a baseball team, craft 
classes, and story hours for children. A visitor would be 
apt to meet a straight-backed young Indian striding 
away with a book borrowed from the center library, 
or he might pass a neatly-dressed matron with a bun- 
dle under her arm, on her way to use the free laundry 
or sewing machine. He would be almost certain to hear 
the happy voices of children at play on the swings do- 
nated by the Rapid City Kiwanis Club. Yet Mr. Tib- 
bets says the center doesn't really give anything except 
and it is a big "except* "a helping Christian hand/' 

In Phoenix, Arizona, the National Council has also 
assisted in establishing an Indian center in the down- 
town area. A personable young Omaha, Leon Grant, 
a member of the Reformed Church in America, directs 
the program, which has community support 

Not many years ago, Leon was a trick rider and roper 
in rodeo and Wild West shows appearing all over the 
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country. He was so successful that he received an award 
in Madison Square Garden as the world's best all-round 
cowboy. Then a riding accident caused the loss of his 
right hand, and during his convalescence, he reached 
an important decision. He determined to be a minister 
of the gospel and serve his own people. 

After his graduation from Cook Christian Training 
School, Leon took his present position as director of 
the Phoenix Indian Center, which started in a base- 
ment but is now an incorporated project with a rep- 
resentative board of trustees who have been instru- 
mental in securing enlarged and better quarters. The 
center has been called a sort of combined Y.M. and 
Y.W.C.A., and it ministers to some nine hundred In- 
dians every month. 

Members of many tribes Mohave, Hopi, Apache, 
Nez Perc4 and others mingle there, talking over prob- 
lems, playing games, enjoying refreshment from the 
Coke machine. The basketball team sponsored by the 
center, the Phoenix Redskins, is known throughout the 
area for skill and sportsmanship. The team has an un- 
breakable rule: they never play until they pray. 

Leon Grant is kept busy with many of the problems 
that occupy Percy and Emma Tibbets in Rapid City, 
helping Indians to find jobs and homes, arranging credit 
for newcomers temporarily embarrassed for funds, mak- 
ing contacts between the Indian and his church. A 
young Indian who has run afoul of the law is some- 
times 'let off the hook" when the magistrate secures 
Leon's promise to keep an eye on him.* 

A Protestant Episcopal minister, the Reverend Dai- 
suke Kitagawa, a Japanese American, converted what 
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had been a center for displaced Nisei during World 
War II into a service and recreation project for the 
fast-growing Indian population in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul/ Dakotas and Chippewas from the Lake country 
of Minnesota and the prairies of the Dakotas have set- 
tled by the thousands in the twin cities. They work as 
mechanics, telephone operators, hospital attendants, of- 
fice workers, teachers, dock hands, draughtsmen in fact, 
in practically every type of job available in the city. 
Many of those newly arrived experience the same dif- 
ficulties of inadequate housing and lack of facilities for 
fellowship and recreation that make adjustment difficult 
in other cities. 

The program, set up under the sponsorship of the 
local Council of Churches with the cooperation of the 
National Council, is similar to the one in Rapid City. 
After rendering devoted service, Mr. Kitagawa has gone 
on to other work and has been replaced by the Rev- 
erend and Mrs. David W. Clark, who worked for many 
years with the Protestant Episcopal Church among the 
Dakotas and the Navahos. 

Mr. Clark, as director of Indian work in the twin 
cities, works out of an office in the Gethsemane Epis- 
copal Church and does a great deal of pastoral calling, 
Indians are learning to come to his office for help. For 
those whose problems need immediate attention, he 
dears with the established social agencies; for those 
who have no pressing emergencies he is counselor and 
friend who tells them of opportunities in the community 
and brings them into the fellowship of the church of 
their choice. 

In common with other Christian ministers who, un- 
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der the sponsorship of the church in various centers, 
are attempting to give practical help to the Indians 
in solving their economic and social problems, Mr. 
Clark is deeply aware that his work is not complete 
when the Indian has been placed in a job, a home, a 
circle of friends. There is still the need to help him 
find the answer to his spiritual hungers through Christ, 
the Giver of an abundance complete and unlimited 

The Methodist Church has a particularly strong pro- 
gram among sixteen tribes in Oklahoma, and the 
Woman's Division of Christian Service of the church 
operates a community center at Ponca City. This is 
directed by two full-time workers, an Indian minister 
and his wife, supported by the Division of National 
Missions. 

In Oklahoma City, a work has been initiated by the 
Baptists in modest quarters, and plans have been form- 
ulated for a new interdenominational center that will 
have a full program for the various tribal groups that 
have come to town in the past few years. The emphasis 
is on meeting the problems of young people. The 
Reverend and Mrs. Philip Frazier, a devoted and ex- 
perienced couple who have been serving an Osage church 
at Hominy, are in charge. 

Several years ago, in addressing a conference of the 
National Fellowship of Indian Workers, Mr. Frazier, 
a Dakota Indian, summed up what he felt to be the 
leadership need of our time in these words: "We need 
Christian leaders who will put on the whole armor of 
God and get into the hot spots in society. Just live 
there in the midst of men to radiate the spirit of 
Christ" Mr. Frazier is undoubtedly such a leader and 
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may be expected to provide forceful and Christiike 
guidance for the youths who will be his principal re- 
sponsibility. 

In Gallup, New Mexico, located close to the eastern 
boundary of the Navaho Reservation, many problems 
have arisen because of the influx of Indians who have 
come to work in the area or who are simply visiting. 
Drinking before and after the repeal of the Indian 
Liquor Law has been a major difficulty. 

At the instigation of the government, the Unitarian 
Service Committee opened an excellent center in Gal- 
lup under the direction of Larry Moore, a member of 
the Society of Friends. In the government-owned build- 
ing where the center is housed, there is a large, airy, 
well-lighted rest and recreation room where women may 
use sewing machines for a nominal charge, soft drinks 
may be purchased, and tired Indians may sit down on 
comfortable chairs and chat Shower baths are avail- 
able, and there are dean, comfortable rooms for indi- 
viduals and families who spend the night A checking 
service is also maintained. 

Every effort is made to meet unpleasant situations 
constructively. While visiting there, the autibor saw a 
young Navaho, much the worse for liquor, stagger into 
the recreation room. Soft-voiced little Mrs. Chee Nieto, 
Mr. Moore's assistant, told the young man that he could 
not remain there in that condition, but she kindly of- 
fered to check his hat^ a good one and likely to be lost 

A number of churches have done excellent jobs at 
integrating Indian members into their congregations 
and activities in Brooklyn, Albuquerque, Oklahoma 
City, Rapid City, and elsewhere^ as we shall see. 
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It is interesting to consider how the Indian, faced 
with his manifold problems but given a helping hand 
by government, social agencies, and the church, has 
progressed toward adjustment to urban life. The news 
is encouraging. Companies that have employed large 
numbers of Indian workers are almost unanimous in 
saying that, once the Indian accepts the regulation of 
clocks and realizes the requirements of steady employ- 
ment, he is a fast, efficient worker. Indian women, who 
comprise about one fourth of the relocated workers, are 
in demand as stenographers and machine operators. 
They work hard, are neat and skillful. 

An augury of the future place of the Indians in 
American life may be drawn from the record of some 
who, in an amazingly short time, have mastered the 
new culture and earned high positions. In 1955, Judge 
N. B. Johnson, a Cherokee who grew up on a farm in 
Oklahoma where he seldom saw a white person, was 
unanimously elected Chief Justice of his state. Two In- 
dians from Quebec are serving as United Nations in- 
structors in Europe, teaching modern Canadian build- 
ing techniques. Young Indians are doing well as doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers of the gospel The Indian of 
today is looking about him with new hope and is seek- 
ing a place in the sun in his own land. 

In the following chapter we will give special atten- 
tion to a group that has successfully worked out a plan 
of adjustment both on and off the reservation, in two 
countries. 



chapter 5 




CAUGHNAWAGA AND 
BROOKLYN 



It is an interesting paradox that the old- 
est Indian reservation (or reserve, as it is called in the 
Dominion of Canada) in North America is also the most 
modem in terms of its adjustment to the contempo- 
rary scene. The reserve of Gaughnawaga in the province 
of Quebec is a densely populated tract some seven miles 
long and four miles deep, lying along the south bank 
of the St. Lawrence, near the Lachine Rapids. The cen- 
ter of the reserve, nine miles southwest of Montreal, 
is in the old village of Caughnawaga, where stands the 
parish church of St Joseph and the remains of the old 
fort of St Louis. 

A number of old stone buildings, some still inhabited 
and others in ruins, are in the same area. While many 
of the older houses are dilapidated and unfit for hab- 
itation, they are being gradually replaced by modem 
dwellings with all conveniences. To the east and south 
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along the main road are the newer frame houses and 
the neat stone edifice of the United Church of Canada, 
constructed some thirty years ago. Indian articles are 
sold in various shops on the highway, which is heavily 
traveled. 

The band has been located on or near its present 
reserve since 1668. The people are predominantly Ro- 
man Catholic, with a strong Protestant minority and 
a small group who have reverted to the Long House 
Cult 

The number of Indians on the reserve, allowing for 
a slight increase over the last census, is about 3,200. 
Nine tenths of the people speak English, three fourths 
Iroquois, one fourth speak French. The majority are 
fluently bilingual and many trilingual. 

The chief occupation of the men is the highly skilled 
and well-paid trade of structural steel and ironwork. 
Fully one third of the population spend most of their 
time off the reserve, but absentees are careful to pre- 
serve their reserve status, and nearly all return for 
lengthy vacations, holidays, and between-jobs periods. 

A typical Caughnawaga is Michael Skye, an elder in 
the United Church, a high steel union ironworker and 
a leading member of the tribal unit Well past sixty, 
Mike Skye typifies Caughnawaga at its best An Indian 
to the core, whose aged but active mother is one of 
the matriarchs of the community, Mike speaks Iroquois 
and English with equal fluency. He has built a neat 
modern home on the main road and looks forward to 
a comfortable retirement in a year or two, surrounded 
by his large family. 

"I'm living on borrowed time," he told the author 
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recently. "I can still walk a twelve-inch beam and do 
a good day's work, but 111 take my old-age pension when 
I'm sixty-five/' 

Mike has done most of his work in the United States 
and is eligible for United States Social Security. Forty 
years ago, when working on a bridge over the river, he 
slipped on an icy beam and fell into the swirling wa- 
ters of the St Lawrence. Striking his head against a 
girder on the way down, he sustained a skull fracture 
and fell unconscious into the icy river. His brother, 
Thomas, who was working dose by, dived in after him 
and brought him ashore. 

Mike still carries a steel plate in his skull, but, un- 
deterred, he went back to work and has been at it ever 
since. The courage and endurance of the ancient On- 
Kwe On-we (the enduring people) are embodied in this 
present-day Iroquois who has so admirably retained his 
Indian heritage and adjusted to the modern industrial 
age. 

Let us turn back the pages of history and discover 
how this historical reserve was established and how it 
has managed not only to survive in the vicinity of a 
modern metropolis but to make a positive contribution 
to the industrial life of two great nations, Canada and 
the United States. 

During the colonial period of the United States, the 
powerful confederation of the Five Nations of the Iro- 
quois, namely the Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Ca- 
yugp, and Seneca, occupied the fertile territory lying 
between the Hudson River and Lake Erie and includ- 
ing the Finger Lakes. These Indians had such a strong 
political structure that they were termed by Bancroft, 
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the great American historian, "the Romans of the New 
World" 

The Iroquois had an unfortunate encounter with 
Champlain in 1608 that early prejudiced them against 
the French. Consequently, they did not readily receive 
the gospel brought to them by French Jesuits from 
Canada. 'The bkck robes" had, generally speaking, 
been successful in their work among the Algonquian 
tribes and the Hurons of French Canada, where they 
won devoted converts and established missions. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, intrepid 
Jesuit missionaries pressed southward into the territory 
of the dreaded Iroquois. They met torture and death, 
but the blood of these martyrs was indeed the seed of 
the church. Despite tribal opposition, numbers of Iro- 
quois, especially Mohawks and Oneidas, embraced the 
faith. 

Compelled to leave their homeland, the converts 
journeyed by knd and water to the banks of the St 
Lawrence and made their way to the "praying castle" 
established by the Jesuits near Montreal. Here a col- 
ony for these Christian Iroquois was founded by the 
Jesuit, Raffeix, at La Prairie in 1668, and while the 
center of the colony was moved gradually westward 
along the south bank of the river to its present loca- 
tion at Caughnawaga in 1719, the reserve or ionteren- 
naientakwa (place of prayer), as it was known, has had 
a continuous existence for nearly three centuries. 

Outstanding among the early converts was the Mo- 
hawk maiden, Catherine (Kateri Tekakwitha), who es- 
caped to the colony from the Mohawk Valley in 1677 
and led a life of singular devotion until her early death 
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in 1680. Her shrine is frequently visited, and some of 
her relics are exhibited in St Joseph's Church at Caugh- 
nawaga. While the Curia has not as yet beatified Ka- 
teri, her devotees are still promoting her cause. 

Despite their Christianization, the Caughnawagas re- 
tained their warlike habits and received considerable ac- 
cessions not only by conversions among their people to 
the south, but by the adoption of captives taken in 
their numerous raids on British settlements. Schenec- 
tady in 1691 and Deerfield in 1703 were attacked and 
burned by the Indians, and from the latter place, in 
particular, many captives were transported to Caugfc- 
nawaga and adopted into the band. 

The Caughnawagas were content to pass under the 
British rule in Canada and have been as loyal to the 
Crown as their cousins who emigrated to the Grand 
River Reserve centering at Brantford, Ontario. Along 
with the Canadians, they defeated the American in- 
vaders at the Battle of Chateaugay in 1813, and in 
1838 they defeated Nelson's partisans who were march- 
ing on Montreal. 

Despite the best efforts of fee Jesuits, the Iroquois 
of Caughnawaga did not take willingly to agriculture. 
In the eighteenth century, many were engaged in the 
canoe fur trade. From 1830 to 1850, timber rafting was 
a prime occupation, and in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, they took to river boating. 

Already a new occupation had enlisted the energies 
of the manpower of the Caughnawaga band restless in 
the restricted area of the reserve. In 1886 the Domin- 
ion Bridge Company, having acquired a bridgehead on 
the reserve on the promise of employing Indian labor, 
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began construction on a cantilever railroad bridge. Un- 
willing to work as unskilled laborers and showing re- 
markable aptitude for construction, together with bal- 
asce and agility in "pushing up" the steel skeleton, In- 
dians were soon taken on in riveting gangs. 

In the last sixty years, hundreds of Caughnawagas 
have engaged in this hazardous but well-paid occupa- 
tion. Thirty-five perished in the collapse of a span of 
the Quebec Bridge in 1907, but the disaster did not 
deter them, and hundreds more entered the trade, 
spreading southward into the great urban areas and 
working on such imposing structures as the George 
Washington Bridge, the Empire State Building, and the 
United Nations Headquarters. 

The majority of the men in the New York area joined 
the Brooklyn Local (361) of the Bridge, Structural, and 
Ornamental Iron Workers Union (A. F. of L.), but even 
those belonging to the Manhattan Local live for the 
most part in downtown Brooklyn. For many years the 
headquarters of Local 361 has been the second floor of 
the Times Plaza Post Office building located at 550 
Atlantic Avenue near the Long Island Railroad Ter- 
minal. Since they "shaped up" at tie hall and nearly all 
worked in their own gangs of four men, the Caugji- 
nawagas found it convenient to rent furnished rooms 
in the neighborhood. Many of the jobs were in the 
New York metropolitan area, and the colony soon as- 
sumed a semipermanent character. 

A considerable two-way traffic by automobile began 
between Brooklyn and Caughnawaga. Ironworkers 
would make up car pools and take the four-hundred- 
mile trip to the reserve on week ends, between jobs, and 
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during the summer vacation* Wives and mothers would 
return by the same cars to foin their menfolk in Brook- 
lyn. Several of the commuters bought station wagons 
or large cars to accommodate friends and relatives. 

Roman Catholic Iroquois found their way to the four 
parishes of St. Boniface, St Paul, St Augustine, and 
St. Agnes in the area, but nearly all the Protestant 
group gravitated to the Cuyler Presbyterian Church lo- 
cated at 360 Pacific Street in the very heart of the 
downtown Old Brooklyn area where most of the Iro- 
quois were settling. 

This section of the city, consisting of furnished-room 
houses, old-type apartment houses, and "old-law tene- 
ments/' numerous stores and parking lots, is often hu- 
morously termed "the reservation" by the Iroquois. The 
Caughnawaga population of this district varies from a 
peak of about five hundred in October to May to a 
low of roughly a hundred in midsummer, when most 
make their way back to Caughnawaga. 

Cuyler Presbyterian Church had always been a con- 
gregation of people with varied national backgrounds, 
and the Indians found such a ready welcome that 
they termed the little church in the middle of the 
block D-non-so-to-ken^-wo-ten-ros-hens (the-chnich- 
that-makes-friends). The author had been pastor of 
the church for twelve years when these new neighbors 
began to arrive in numbers (1938), and he was chal- 
lenged to acquire a working knowledge of the language. 
He edited a simple hymnal which was mimeographed 
locally, has gone through two printings,, and is in need 
of a revised edition. With the invaluable help of an 
Iroquois informant, Mrs. Louise Diabo, he was able to 
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produce a revision of an old Iroquois translation of the 
Gospel of Luke, which was published by the American 
Bible Society in 1941. 

Indian members took an active part in all phases of 
church work, and one of them, Michael Diabo (Ka-ne- 
ra-ton-tsie, Flying Leaf), was elected a deacon and sub- 
sequently an elder. Three of the young women taught 
Sunday school. 

One of these, Helen Skye (lo-ron-ia-ha, Little Blue 
Sly), was graduated from the Long Island College Hos- 
pital School of Nursing as its first Indian alumna, and 
another, Doris Diabo (Ka-wen-na-no-ron, Precious 
Name), now Mrs. Montour, a grade school teacher, 
became office secretary at the office of United Church 
Women in New York. Mrs. Montour designed the 
World Day of Prayer poster "A Modern Angelus" used 
in 1951. Two non-Indian officers of the church, Steven 
Schmidt (Austrian-born), and Paul Santasiere, of Italian 
parentage, are married to Iroquois wives. 

A monthly evening service in Iroquois is held, and 
from time to time the Indians produce a pageant that 
results in considerable financial benefit to the church. 
Generally speaking, Indian members mingle freely in 
the various services and activities of the congregation. 
Intermarriage, as always among the Iroquois, is com- 
mon, the accepted pattern being an Indian wife and 
a "European" husband. Such marriages are invariably 
happy. Caughnawaga wives are good managers, keep 
neat homes, and are loyal and understanding. 

Not all of the traffic between Caughnawag^ and 
Brooklyn is one way. A number of Indians, some Prot- 
estant, some "Long House," and some nominally Ro- 
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man Catholic, who had attended Cuyler Church and in 
some cases had joined its membership, have returned 
to the reserve for permanent residence and transferred 
their membership to the United Church. Angus Mar- 
quis is now a steward in the reserve church and his 
wife, Annie, is treasurer; both previously were mem- 
bers of Cuyler Church. Several others who have retired 
to the reserve have also affiliated with the church there. 

The ministers on the reserve have always kept in 
close touch with the author. There is a continual cor- 
respondence of reporting and counseling between the 
two churches. Officers of both churches share in com- 
munion services and other functions. The author had 
a fruitful and most enjoyable week at the reserve in 
the summer of 1953 as a guest of Joseph Horn (O-se- 
ra-se, New Year), an officer of the United Church. 

Many and valuable lessons both for the general field 
of social and economic adjustment and for the more 
specific church interest may be learned from the Caugh- 
nawaga-Brooklyn experience, a relationship existing for 
some fifteen years. A small, overpopulated reserve finds 
its chief economic salvation in a skilled trade that takes 
its men off the reserve for their livelihood but also 
affords them the welcome opportunity to rehabilitate 
the reserve itself in terms of better housing and other 
facilities. Two churches, the one on the reserve, the 
other in the new urban area, have established a mu- 
tually helpful, reciprocal relationship. 

Perhaps Caughnawaga and Brooklyn have indicated 
in both economic and ecclesiastical terms a technique 
for conserving the values of the reservation and adjust- 
ing to the modern economy. 1 



chapter O 




EDUCATION 



"My grandchild, the whites have many 
things which we Navahos need But we 
cannot get them. It is as though the whites were in a 
grassy canyon and there they have wagons, plows, and 
plenty of food. We Navahos are up on the dry mesa. 
We can hear them talking but we cannot get to them. 
My grandchild, education is the ladder. Tell our peo- 
ple to take it."* So spoke Manuelito, the great war 
chief of the Navahos, to Chee Dodge, the famous scout 
and interpreter, who became chief or tribal chairman 
of the Navahos after the organization of the present 
tribal government 

Manuelito represented the old school of Indian 
thought, Chee Dodge the new, but Manuelito and 
many of the old war chiefs like him realized, once 
the fighting was over, that the trend of progress for 
the Indian was the way of education. 

Perhaps Manuelito was thinking of the beautiful Can- 
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yon de Chelly, the three-forked depression in eastern 
Navaholand, where peach trees brought from Spanish 
missions and garden vegetables grow in much profu- 
sion and where green grass provides fodder for the sheep. 
The walls are steep and beautiful, and there is only 
one good trail from the west, but the steep slopes can 
be reached by ladders at various places, and long ago 
"White House," an imposing cliff dwelling, was built 
in a hollow of the rock wall 

From the very first contacts of whites and Indians, 
tie importance of education was realized by people of 
good will of both races. As early as 1619, fee Council 
of Jamestown, Virginia, voted "to educate Indian chil- 
dren in religion, a civil course of life and some useful 
trade/' * No doubt the Council had been encouraged 
by the efforts of the London Company with the ap- 
proval of the king for "building and planting a college 
at Henrico for the training up of the children of the 
infidels." 

Men of wealth and good win were active in secur- 
ing land and obtaining contributions toward the estab- 
lishment of the school This project, as well as the East 
India School planned for Charles City, was abandoned 
because of the terrible massacre of the colonists by the 
Indians led by Opechancanough, who had succeeded his 
brother, the peaceful Powhatan. 

It was not until the dose of the century that any 
ambitious educational projects were begun, and by this 
time the Indian population had been greatly reduced 
or driven west. The little Indian school formal at Wfl- 
liamsburg in 1697 was only an annex to the new col- 
lege of William and Mary. 3 
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In the northern colonies, the situation for Indian ed- 
ucation was more favorable. The pioneer missionary of 
New England, John Eliot, whose work will be more 
fully described in a later chapter, set up schools in the 
towns of "praying Indians" he founded 

The Mayhews and others also combined education 
and evangelism in their missionary work. Useful and 
modern objectives of these early Puritan missionaries 
were a practical curriculum of agriculture and indus- 
trial education and the training of native leaders. 

The King Philip's War halted the full-blown program 
of Indian education but did not destroy it, and in 
1754, Moor's Charity Indian School named in honor 
of Joshua Moor, who gave land and buildings was 
opened at Lebanon, Connecticut, by the Reverend El- 
eazar Wheelock, a Congregational minister. This school 
had a remarkable history, offering the chance for school- 
ing to many young Indian men who otherwise would 
have remained unlettered. 

The school developed as the result of one Indian's 
ambition and his boldness in reaching out to grasp op- 
portunity. Samson Occum, a young Mohican, heard 
that Mr. Wheelock, who held a pastorate at Lebanon, 
was tutoring a few young white men who lived with 
him in his home. Samson sent his mother to ask the 
minister if he might join the group for a fortnight to 
improve his reading. He was warmly welcomed, and the 
fortnight grew into four years during which he lived 
with Mr. Wheelock as a son. 

Gradually other Indian youths came, and soon the 
minister's home was a schoolhouse where Indians of 
several tribes and languages learned to read the Word 
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of God in English and were instructed in the arts and 
sciences. The teaching was of such high quality that 
a well-to-do white colonist asked to be allowed to send 
his son to the Indian school. 

When the school expanded, a sdioolhouse was built 
Fanning was taught on the two acres around the school, 
and the students working in the fields were called to 
prayers and lessons by a blast on a conch shell. 

During his schooling, Samson had spent his vacations 
fishing with his tribe and had alternated fishing with 
the conduct of meetings in the various wigwams. He 
became acquainted with other tribes. They begged him 
to stay among them and teach their children. It seemed 
a clear caH, and he eventually opened a kindergarten 
although he did not call it that among the Montauks. 

Using the facilities at hand, he cut letters out of 
paper, pasted them on small pieces of cedar, and taught 
the children to select letters he named from a pile of 
the cedar chips. By this and other ingenious methods, 
he gave them an elementary education. 

Samson Occum went on to become a famous preacher 
and teacher, preaching to the white colonists in Eng- 
lish and to the Indians in their native tongues. His 
ministry extended to many parts of the country. 

When, in 1765, Wheelock's school was in financial 
straits, Occum, who retained a lifelong affection for his 
old schoolmaster, went to England to collect money 
to expand the program of the school He succeeded in 
interesting many persons, including King George HI 
and Lord Dartmouth. The latter became the school's 
principal benefactor, and in 1769 it was renamed for 
and incorporated as Dartmouth College. The fol- 
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lowing year it was moved to its present location in 
New Hampshire, where the school became the nucleus 
around which the town of Hanover grew. 

Dartmouth is proud of its Indian origin and still 
maintains its special ministry to the original Americans. 
One of the best-known of its more recent Indian grad- 
uates was the late Dr. Charles A. Eastman, a Dakota, 
who, as a government physician, worked among the In- 
dians on two reservations. 

Some of Dr. Eastman's early ideas on therapy were 
far in advance of the medical practice of the time. He 
was convinced of the value of good food and emo- 
tional balance as factors in health, long before present 
theories of nutrition and psychology had been popu- 
larly accepted. He was a member of the National Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America from 1922 until his 
death in 1939, and wrote a number of books in which 
he interpreted Indian life for Americans of other racial 
groups. 

Hamilton College at Clinton, New York, had a his- 
tory similar to that of Dartmouth. Founded as the 
Oneida Academy by the Presbyterian missionary, Rev- 
erend Samuel Kirkland, in 1793, the school was pri- 
marily intended for the Oneida Indians who had re- 
mained loyal to the American colonists during the Rev- 
olution and who had made considerable advance in ed- 
ucation. Their aged chief, Sfcenandore, greatly assisted 
the missionary. Within a generation, the school had 
been reincorpoiated as Hamilton College and lost most 
of its Indian student body when the Oneidas moved 
west 

As we have seen in the case of Samson Occum, In- 
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dians themselves made notable contributions to the ed- 
ucation of their own people. One of the more colorful 
of these Indian educators was John D. Bemo, a nephew 
of Osceola, who sailed before the mast for eight years 
and was later converted to Christianity at a meeting in 
the Mariners' Church in Philadelphia. He was filled 
with a burning desire to return to his people and serve 
them as minister and teacher. Wife the help of a Chris- 
tian pastor, he was able to educate himself, and in 1844 
he realized his ambition by establishing a church and 
the first school in the Seminole country of Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

Government education of the Indian is a compara- 
tively recent phenomenon. In colonial times and dur- 
ing the earlier Federal period in the United States, 
public grants were frequently made for private, chiefly 
church^ educational enterprises. The plan worked well 
in certain instances where, as among the Five Civilized 
Tribes, there was a great demand for education and 
fee missionaries were well known, loved, and trusted. 

The first Federal appropriation was made in 1819, 
but it was not until fee 1870'$ that fee government 
bunched its own educational system. For a time gov- 
ernment education was experimental Aid was continued 
to mission schools under President Grant's wen-mean- 
ing administration, but fee boarding school system was 
also adopted. 

Outstanding among fee boarding schools was fee 
Carlisle Indian School, fee first non-reservation Indian 
school, inaugurated by Captain R. H. Pratt in 1879. 
The idea for fee school began to germinate in his mind 
when he was in charge of a group of Indian prisoners 
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who were being moved from Fort Sill in Oklahoma to 
St. Augustine in Florida. 

Captain Pratt had fought against Indians in battle, 
and he was no sentimentalist. He knew that Indian up- 
risings throughout the West and Southwest were caus- 
ing considerable difficulty for the army of a young na- 
tion. Yet the day-by-day contact with his Indian pris- 
oners filled him with a sense of uneasiness, a realization 
of injustice and human waste. "These men could be 
educated,'' he told himself. "We could teach them 
trades, help them to live as good citizens of their com- 
munities/* 

He experimented by giving some industrial training 
to the young Cheyenne and Kiowa captives. They re- 
sponded well, which confirmed his belief that an In- 
dian school was feasible. However, it was not until 
many years later that he was able to establish the 
school in abandoned army barracks at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. 

At the turn of the century, 1,200 pupils from 79 
tribes were enrolled at Carlisle Indian School. It never 
became an accredited college, but the age level of the 
students and their athletic prowess, especially in foot- 
ball, gave the school a nationwide reputation. Carlisle 
was far from any Indian area save the tiny Cornplanter 
Reservation, but Pratt and his associates held this to 
be an advantage. Their policy was to get the young 
Indian off the reservation, keep him off, and integrate 
him into the white society. 

They were successful in many cases. Where the ed- 
ucational level of a tribe was rising, students who re- 
turned to their people from Carlisle were accepted as 
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leaders. In other instances, where they returned to prim- 
itive tribes, many became discouraged and conformed 
as '"blanket Indians/' while others lived in tension with 
their people. 

The school was dosed in 1918, but the effectiveness 
of much of its work has been evidenced in the lives of 
distinguished graduates. 

In 1904, a short wiry boy of fifteen had enrolled at 
Carlisle. He was five eighths Indian, a mixture of Pot- 
awatomie and Sac and Fox, with a little French and 
Irish ancestry to complete the measure. His Indian 
name was Wa-Tho-Huck, meaning Bright Path, but he 
was to become better known by the name Jim Thorpe. 

Jim had grown up on a reservation, hunting, fishing, 
swimming; and riding with the wind on a wild colt 
His jaw was square and his muscles hard. From the 
day of his entry at the school, he was fascinated by 
the football team. It was not until several years later 
that he made the varsity, and in the meantime he had 
grown to a height of almost six feet 

When Jim made the varsity, he also began to make 
newspaper headlines across the country. On Eastern 
gridirons, a familiar rallying cry of the nation's top 
teams was "Stop that Indian!" The Carlisle team, with 
Jim Thorpe starring, trounced the West Point varsity 
at a time when that team boasted a brilliant halfback 
who was later to win greater acclaim in other fields, 
young Cadet Dwight Eisenhower. 

'That Indian" continued to play professional ball 
after he left school, making records in baseball, foot- 
ball, trade and field events. In 1950 sports writers and 
broadcasters, in a poll conducted by the Associated 
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Press, named him the greatest football star of the twen- 
tieth century. 

One of Jim's varsity mates at Carlisle Indian School, 
Leon Miller, a fullblood Cherokee, is a hygiene instruc- 
tor and lacrosse coach at New York City College. He 
was once head of the Indian Council of Chiefs in the 
United States and is a former president of the Indian 
Confederacy. A man of extraordinary versatility, he is 
frequently called in as supervisor on difficult engineer- 
ing projects, and early in 1955 was in charge of vault 
demolition at the old Fifth Avenue Bank. 

A less publicized educational venture than that at 
Carlisle was the Indian program at Hampton Insti- 
tute in Virginia. This school was founded in 1868 by 
S. C. Armstrong, a Civil War general, with the back- 
ing of the American Missionary Association, primarily 
for the purpose of educating promising Negro youths 
as teachers and in industrial and agricultural work. Ten 
years later, coincident with the founding of Carlisle, 
the program was expanded to include Indians. 

For thirty-four years, a Federal subsidy enabled hun- 
dreds of young Indians to take advantage of the highly 
practical training given at Hampton. Both sexes were 
admitted, and the total number of Indian graduates 
was about one thousand. The withdrawal of the gov- 
ernment subsidy in 1912 greatly reduced the Indian en- 
rollment, although the school continued to welcome 
Indians. Hampton did an outstanding piece of work 
in fitting the Indian to return to his people equipped 
in practical knowledge to better their living conditions. 

The present policy of the United States Government 
might be described as threefold: to encourage Indians 
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to attend nonsegregated public schools when conven- 
iently located, to attend day schools on their reserva- 
tions, to attend boarding schools when indicated for 
special reasons. 4 Wherever a state inspection service is 
available, Indian elementary schools conform to state 
requirements and their graduates are accordingly ready 
to attend the regular high schools or the Indian high 
schools. 

There are thirty-three high schools operated by the 
government for Indians, and while the emphasis is vo- 
cational, students qualified to enter college can supple- 
ment their vocational courses by additional academic 
work as in any vocational high school Some of these 
high schools, such as Chilocco, Oklahoma; Sherman 
Institute, Riverside, California; HaskeH Institute, Law- 
rence, Kansas; and Phoenix Indian, Phoenix, Arizona, 
are boarding schools with long and honorable histories.* 

The National Council of Churches sponsors religious 
programs in all the larger Indian schools. At Sherman 
Institute, where the Riverside Church Federation co- 
operate with the National Council in carrying on 
chapel work, about fifty volunteer workers assist the 
employed staff. Activities at the chapel include Sunday 
worship services, Sunday school and week-day Bible 
classes, Y.M.GA. and Y.W.C.A. activities, social and 
recreational programs, leadership training projects, a 
student choir, handicraft work, student participation in 
Hi-Y, Y Teen, and Chapel Officer groups, personal 
counseling, and religious drama. About four hundred 
of the seven hundred students at Sherman are Protes- 
tant Christians, and attendance at all the chapel activ- 
ities, entirely voluntary, is good. 
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An event of the Christinas season in Southern Cali- 
fornia is the annual nativity play at Sherman devel- 
oped by Earle F. Dexter, the director of religious activ- 
ities. This is an extraordinarily fine illustration of the 
principle that to educate well, we begin with the fa- 
miliar. The play starts with an Indian family in tradi- 
tional dress and setting, and the enactment of the na- 
tivity develops as a story told by the old grandfather. 
It is an all-school program that is a real experience in 
worship for the students and the overflowing audiences. 

Mr. Dexter realizes the importance of understanding 
the home-life background of the students. He considers 
it part of his job to make summer visits to the homes 
of his students, the majority of whom are from the 
Navaho Reservation in Arizona and New Mexico. He 
sits with the boys and girls and their parents at their 
own fires, shares their simple meals, and gets the "fed" 
of reservation life in order to understand the bridges 
his students must cross. 

His interest in them does not stop when they leave 
Sherman. He and his fellow workers have set up a 
scholarship committee to do what Mr. Dexter describes 
as "sleuthing around" to get scholarships for Indian 
young people who want to go on to college. They are 
promoting dubs with counselors for former students 
who are now living and working in various Southern 
California towns. 

Many graduates return to the chapd to be married. 
Members of the staff try to make these weddings beau- 
tiful and memorable, for leg^l weddings performed by 
a Christian minister are not the invariable custom 
among the Indians. Some still follow the old form of 
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marriage by a simple announcement of the intentions 
of the young couple to their parents. The informality 
of this way of entering matrimony makes it easy for 
young people who leave the reservation to ignore all 
the conventions, including those of their own tribe. 
t the Sherman Chapel, they are helped to understand 
that the union of two lives is a sacred act, to be con- 
summated before God in a religious ceremony. 

During the school years of 1954-55, & e school re- 
ceived a number of newcomers younger than the former 
enrollees, wide-eyed nine- and ten-year-olds who will re- 
main in the school about eight years. Older students 
are helping as interpreters with these fresh-from-the- 
reservation youngsters, and now and then even pinch- 
hit as teachers. 

The significance of this work with a preponderantly 
Navaho student group is better understood when we 
stop to consider that the Navahos are the most illiter- 
ate ethnic group in the United States and have long 
been the despair of educators. While there has been 
resistance to schooling on the part of some selfish par- 
ents who wanted the children to stay home for sheep 
and goat herding, the tribal leadership has a commend- 
able record of insistence on education. From 1868, 
when a treaty was signed at Fort Sumner stating that 
a resident teacher and schoolhouse would be provided 
for every thirty children between the ages of six and 
sixteen, to the tribal law of 1938 making the educa- 
tion of Navaho children compulsory, the leaders of "the 
people" have furthered education. 

The promise made by the Indian Bureau in the 
summer of 1954, &&* within a year all Navaho chil- 
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dren would be in school, is neither a threat nor a boast. 
The educational program is being stressed. Schooling 
for every child should be a reality by September, 1955. 

Wingate Vocational High School for Navaho stu- 
dents was accredited by the New Mexico State Board 
of Education in 1950. The Indian Service boarding 
high schools at Phoenix, Arizona; Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, and elsewhere accommodate hundreds of 
Navaho pupils. Many of these young people are enrolled 
in the Five-Year Navaho Plan that provides a basic and 
practical education roughly approximating the comple- 
tion of junior high school for Navaho boys and girls of 
eleven or twelve who have not mastered English. Re- 
markable progress has been made by these illiterate 
youngsters in the five-year course, and many have se- 
cured work off the reservation. 

The author attended the graduation of the Phoenix 
Indian High School May 6, 1954, and saw a fine group 
of Indian youth, including several Navahos, receive reg- 
ular high school diplomas. He saw also another fine 
group of Navaho Five-Year Plan students receive their 
certificates. It would be hard to forget the valedictory 
address of a young girl graduate, Alice John Bedoni, 
in the latter group. In clear and ringing tones, she be- 
sought the audience and the American people, "Don't 
let my people down." It was a challenge not to be 
ignored. 

For the past seven years, busses have been rolling reg- 
ularly from the big Navaho Reservation to Brigham 
City, Utah, carrying students to the Intermountain In- 
dian School established by the government in 1948. 
This school, housed in the remodeled buildings of a 
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former veteran's hospital, has an enrollment that has 
grown from 542 to the present figure of almost 2,500. 
Dr. George A. Boyce, who has headed this project from 
its inception, has constantly directed its work toward 
the goal of progressive acculturation of the young Nav- 
aho as a self-sustaining member of a dominantiy white 
society. 

In view of existing circumstances, this aiir is a **large 
order/' The students who are brought to the school 
from the rugged, semidesert country of their reserva- 
tion range in age from nine to twenty, but they have 
had little or no previous schooling. They come from 
one-room, dirt-floored hogans with no modern conven- 
iences, where diet has been meager and social contacts 
limited to group gatherings for ceremonial purposes sev- 
eral times a year. Many of them do not know a word 
of English when they enter the school; practically all 
the others are familiar with only a small English vo- 
cabulary. In five or six years, the school attempts to 
equip them to become self-supporting in communities 
off the reservation. 

Tne nrst step in T"?$ tremendous undertaking is to 
help the student become adjusted to a totally new en- 
vironment. He is apt to be bewildered by what seems 
to him an intricate arrangement of rooms and pas- 
sageways, and possibly even terrified by such physical 
features as stairways. He does not know how to cope 
with the overwhelming number of new personal con- 
tacts with strange classmates and members of the staff. 

An effort is made to keep the number of adults who 
work with the child during the early years of the pro- 
gram to a imTiiiTiim^ to relieve as much as possible 
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the stress of adjustment and to allow him to establish 
closer relationships. It is important that he develop a 
feeling of security at the same time feat he is being 
taught English, customs and manners of his new en- 
vironment, hand skills, and other basic information. 

For juniors and seniors there is a Sponsorship Pro- 
gram that was worked out in cooperation wife church 
authorities representing fee religious faiths of fee stu- 
dents and wife other local leaders. Under this program, 
carefully selected adult sponsors try to carry fee work 
of fee school one step further by helping to introduce 
students to the regular life of fee community. Each 
sponsor entertains fee student he is sponsoring in his 
home from time to time, treating him as a member of 
the family. The student may arrive for an evening meal, 
help to wash fee dishes, watch radio or TV wife fee 
family, and otherwise join in fee regular routine of an 
at-home evening. 

The sponsor helps fee student by correcting him 
when he makes errors in social custom and advising 
him about such things as clothes and table manners. 
The sponsor may invite fee student's boy friend or girl 
friend to join in a social evening, feus providing a nor- 
mal, wholesome setting for dates. 

The religious program at Intennountain Indian School 
administered by fee Division of Home Missions of fee 
National Council of Churches and supported by World 
Day of Prayer offerings and mission board gifts is di- 
rected by fee Reverend Augusta Jackley. Sunday morn- 
ing and evening services are held, and attendance builds 
up during fee school year. Filmstrips, slides, or a mo- 
tion picture related to fee religious theme are used at 
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the evening service, providing a visual help to under- 
standing for students still struggling to master English. 
Week-day religious classes are also held, with the co- 
operation of school officials. Musically-inclined students 
find a means of self-expression and worship through the 
Protestant Navaho choir. 

There is also a splendid off-campus religious program 
conducted by a Presbyterian church in Brigham City. 
This small church, with a membership of only eighty- 
six, some of them nonresident members, is in an area 
where Protestants represent only about one or one and 
a half per cent of the population. By contrast, about 
half the students at Intermountain, twelve hundred, 
are of Protestant preference. Despite this disparity and 
the problems it presents, the church is providing local 
church experience for 287 children from the school 
The boys and girls attend Sunday morning services, 
sing in the choir, act as ushers, and attend a youth 
fellowship group on Sunday evenings. 

The primary aim of the program is to provide a vital 
spiritual experience that will help the students discover 
the meaning of the Christian gospel in their lives, in 
order that they may be encouraged to place this truth 
at the center of their developing personalities. A sec- 
ondary purpose, directed toward the time when many 
of the students will take jobs in off-reservation com- 
munities, was expressed by tihe Reverend Walden Toevs, 
pastor of the church, as "to remove any shyness and 
reticence about finding and making their friends in the 
church rather than in the pool hall after they are placed 
in their new homes/' 

The challenge of Intermountain School to the reli- 
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gious forces of the nation points up the challenge of 
the whole Navaho people to the churches. In every 
field, "the people" are making tremendous progress. 
Will the churches and their missions be able to keep 
pace with this development, which is so largely secular? 
There is a disturbing dearth of trained native leader- 
ship. 

Despite the assumption by the government of the 
greater part of the burden of education of Indians in 
the United States, the churches have not withdrawn 
from this field in which they pioneered, but have 
strengthened the quality of their work and reached 
out to experiment on new fronts. 

The Navaho Methodist Mission School at Farming- 
ton, New Mexico, founded in 1890, a fully accredited 
high school, is one of the best in the country. Vocational 
and musical training and recreational activities are a defi- 
nite part of the program. The spiritual emphases result 
in an encouraging number of decisions for Christ each 
year. 

During the summer of 1949, a group of shepherd boys 
and girls who had been kept at home to tend sheep 
came to the campus of the Navaho Methodist Mission 
School for two weeks of schooling. This pioneering ven- 
ture in meeting special educational needs was so suc- 
cessful that every summer since that time the Shepherd 
School, now a month long, has been a vital part of the 
program of the school 

The boarding high school maintained by the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. at Ganado, Arizona, 
on the Navaho Reservation, is fully accredited and 
above the average in equipment, curriculum, and lac- 
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ulty. Since it graduated its first class of four in 1930, 
it has produced an annual crop of young leaders, prin- 
cipally Navaho, but also Hopi and Laguna Pueblo. 
Out of the 1954 graduating dass of sixty-six, twenty 
went on to college. Others are talcing professional, tech- 
nical, and business training. 

Ganado, with its attractive campus combining high 
school, church, hospital, dormitories, staff homes, and 
the maintenance buildings, is one of the few spots on 
the reservation qualified to be called a community. Its 
opportunities for outside contacts and for seeing how 
other people live make it a valuable stepping stone in 
the process of acculturation. Here students lay aside 
traditional Navaho dress for ordinary teen-age clothes. 
They learn through special school projects how to use 
and bank American money and how to run a cooper- 
ative store; they learn how to do a day's work, through 
school work projects in kitchen, laundry, power house, 
garage, dining room, and hospital (where senior giris 
serve as nurses' aids and older boys as gravediggers). 

An interesting project is carried on in the home eco- 
nomics building. The girls in the graduating class pair 
off for several weeks in the term and occupy in rota- 
tion a model apartment where they live, cook, and keep 
house on a budget, doing their own marketing and en- 
tertaining their friends. This prepares the girls not only 
for a better life on the reservation, but also for life off 
the reservation if they choose it 

The Shepherd School inaugurated at Ganado in 1953 
carries out a program similar to that of the Methodist 
Shepherd School at Fannington. 

During the session, the children live at the mission 
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and receive a fully-rounded program of religious edu- 
cation, geography, social studies, Navaho reading, and 
recreation. Since the children speak no English, Nav- 
aho high school students act as interpreters. 

Some of the problems met by the faculty are sug- 
gested by the story of a little girl who had enrolled 
for a session of the school and failed to arrive on open- 
ing day. When it was discovered that a little daughter 
of the Herder family was missing, a field worker was 
sent to check on the reason. When he called at the 
hogan high on a mountainside, the child's grandmother 
explained that a three-night ceremonial was being held 
to protect her during her four weeks among the whites 
and one more night was needed to complete it She 
was finally persuaded that two nights would suffice, and 
the child left for the school, her few articles of cloth- 
ing in a litfle tin suitcase and uncut hair hanging loose 
around her shy but shining face. Her father agreed to 
care for the sheep, whik she was away. 

At registration, she refused to tell her name, for the 
Navahos feel that one's name is something private, to 
be used by the immediate family but not by strangers. 
Not until several days later was the faculty able to 
learn that she was called Nei-jee-bah. 

Nei-jee-bah gained weight, and it was soon evident 
that she was a beautiful child and especially skillful 
with her hands. She responded to the program with 
real enthusiasm. The report she took back to her anx- 
ious grandmother and family must have set their fears 
at rest, for when she returned to the Shepherd School 
for a second session, she came without benefit of cere- 
monial. 
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Among the many excellent schools conducted by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the St. Michael's Mission 
School for the Arapahos at Ethete in Wyoming, estab- 
lished in 1917, is deserving of special mention. The en- 
tire community is church centered and there is a fine 
history of understanding between the mission staff and 
the Indians. The school has a practical curriculum for 
a community that is basically agricultural and stock- 
raising. Athletics play an important part in the school 
life, and the basketball team is known throughout Wyo- 
ming. This is a day school, and most of the children 
come by bus. 

Unique among mission schools is the Cook Christian 
Training School in Phoenix, Arizona, which grew out 
of the early work of Charles H. Cook. Born Karl H. 
Koch in Germany, the man who was to lay the foun- 
dation for this great venture emigrated to the United 
States as a youth. He enlisted in the Union Army dur- 
ing the Civil War, but after the completion of his 
service felt the call to serve the neglected Indians of 
the Southwest 

Hearing of the great need for work among the Pimas, 
he embarked upon a one-man mission, making the la- 
borious journey by stagecoach to Sacaton, a Pima vil- 
lage about 140 miles from the border of old Mexico. 
He arrived at this small military outpost almost pen- 
niless, but through the good offices of the local com- 
mandant obtained the post of government teacher and 
opened the first day school for the Pimas in 1871. 

Antonio B. Juan, a man in his eighties who was one 
of Cook's first pupils, told the author when he was visit- 
ing the reservation recently of those early school-days. 
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boys," he said, "used to kick up a cloud of 
dust from the adobe floor, and one day when Dr. Cook 
entered from the rear of the building and went to his 
desk, we could hardly see him. He rapped for order, 
but we continued to fool, and finally he quietly knelt 
behind his desk with the tears streaming down his face 
and prayed. We had never seen anything like this be- 
fore and became suddenly quiet; then we asked what 
he was doing. He explained to us what prayer was. 
After that he had no trouble, and we opened school 
with prayer." 

The salary of a thousand dollars a year enabled Cook 
to live in comparative comfort and to marry Miss Anna 
Metz, like himself a young German immigrant. The 
two young people set themselves to learn the Pima 
language, and Dr. Cook did pioneer work in reducing 
it to writing. 

His mission was hampered by the need for adequate 
funds, more time for his distinctively missionary work, 
and additional helpers. At the beginning, he was com- 
pelled to work as a trader and teacher to finance his 
expanding program. Later his mission was sponsored by 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

The church in Sacaton was organized in 1889, an ^ 
by 1902 there were five churches and a number of 
chapels. The motivation of giving to his beloved Pimas 
a gospel-centered life was at the core of all Dr. Cook's 
work, and he laid the foundation for a Christian civil- 
ization among this people. 

When advancing age made it impossible for him to 
continue his strenuous schedule of preaching and teach- 
ing, Dr. George Logic took over the educational pro- 
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gram, and the Cook Christian Training School officially 
took form in Tucson, Arizona, in 1911. In 1913, it was 
moved to Phoenix, directly across from the Government 
Indian School. In 1940, the school became an interde- 
nominational project 

It is the only school of its kind in America, training 
Indians exclusively for Christian service among then- 
own people. Two major types of training are done: 
practice teaching and leadership of children and young 
people, with the Government School across the way as 
a laboratory for class work; and training in the Word 
of God and its relationship to home, reservation, and 
church. 

Constant emphasis on field work and a fine Depart- 
ment of the Rural Church headed by the Reverend Roe 
Lewis, a Pima-Papago, keep the student in dose touch 
with his people. The development of the school under 
the devoted and experienced leadership of the Reverend 
George Walker has been marked in the last four years 
by a strengthened faculty and curriculum and greatly 
improved physical facilities. 

Dr. Cook's mission has continued under the direc- 
tion of dedicated men and at present is headed by a 
Pima minister, the Reverend Esau Joseph, pastor of the 
Sacaton Church. The entire Pima Presbyterian Church 
is now Indian in its leadership. The Pima ministers are 
loyally assisted by their ddeis, who frequently conduct 
evening services in outlying chapels where people are 
unable to attend the "home dmrch." Midweek prayer 
meeting? are well attended, with active participation by 
the people. 

The Annual Camp Meeting at Casa Blanca, held in 
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the great outdoor "arbor" seating two thousand persons 
and built with Pima money and labor, attracts fully 
one third of the whole tribe for several days of fellow- 
ship and worship. The tribal leadership is entirely Chris- 
tian, some nine tenths of the Council being Presby- 
terian and the rest Baptist About a thousand Pimas 
are Roman Catholics, but these do not take an active 
part in tribal life, as do the Protestants. 

There are few communities in all the world where 
the total community life is so thoroughly Christian and 
church centered. The Pima people in two generations 
have become model Christian Americans. Dr. Cook has 
many memorials in Pima land, but the Pimas them- 
selves, like the Philippians to Paul^ are his joy, his 
crown, his living memorial. 

The Papagos to the south also have a strong Pres- 
byterian work, allied as they are by blood and language 
to the Pimas, but here the Roman Catholic Church 
has remained dominant with its work established for 
over 250 years. 

On the rich farming slopes outside the old Creek In- 
dian town of Muskogee, Oklahoma, is the campus of 
the only Indian college in the country. Its founder was 
Almon G. Bacone, who left a government teaching job 
in 1880 to establish a Christian school in a tiny room 
in a Cherokee Indian Mission. The second year of his 
venture, the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
undertook to sponsor the school, and the Creek Coun- 
cil donated 160 acres of land A stone pulpit marks the 
spot on the sun-drenched hilltop where Mr. Bacone and 
two friends knelt to dedicate the land "to the glory of 
God and Christian education of the Indian people/ 7 
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Bacone is a junior college but is fully accredited, and 
whether its students end their schooling at the com- 
pletion of the course at Bacone or go on to finish their 
college training elsewhere, they are well prepared The 
college provides an invaluable bridge for promising 
young Indians from reservation or boarding schools, 
who can easily adjust to a standard college in their 
junior year after leaving Bacone but who would find 
it exceedingly difficult to make such an adjustment in 
the freshman year without the training Bacone gives 
them. 

The student body of 1954-55 was over two hundred, 
from fifty-five tribes, representing twenty-five states and 
three countries. The feeling most of them have about 
the privileges they enjoy at a school that is truly In- 
dian centered, with their specific needs as the core of 
its curriculum, was expressed by a Bacone athlete, "I 
turned down a good scholarship in a big state univer- 
sity and came to Bacone. Why did I do it? The white 
men fence me in too much in the big university!" 

Because such large numbers of Indians earn their 
living from the soil, Bacone tries to teach a scientific 
understanding of soil building and cattle improvement 
Girl students are taught the art of providing a well- 
rounded diet on a small budget, for in many areas In- 
dians suffer from dietary deficiencies and the attendant 
diseases. An effort is being made to build up a strong 
commercial department to give the student training 
that will help him become independent in urban cen- 
ters. A key to the understanding of today's complex 
world is provided through science courses. One of Ba- 
cone's unique contributions is its arts and crafts classes 
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designed to keep alive the colorful weaving, beading. 
Indian painting, silversmithing, leather work, and the* 
skills that are the native genius of the Indian. 

The extracurricular activities of the school are no 
less significant There is a student senate that gives 
practical training in the democratic way of life. The 
college chorus is known far and wide as "Missions in 
Action," and has carried the Bacone story into churches, 
city auditoriums, and even into front parlors via TV. 
The football team covered itself with gjory by winning 
the Junior Rose Bowl championship at Pasadena in 



President Francis W. Thompson, enthusiastic and 
tireless, has built up a strong faculty and has won 
many new friends for this great institution now cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth anniversary. Several of the fac- 
ulty are Indian, notably the Cheyenne art instructor, 
Richard West, whose dynamic approach to the art of 
his people admirably conserves the values of the In- 
dian heritage, while developing it in terms of the wider 
culture. 

Students seldom graduate from Bacone without find- 
ing Christ as their Saviour. Many of them, through the 
Life Service League, express their faith by going to neg- 
lected communities each week to hold Sunday school 
and religious services. The school has been Christ-cen- 
tered from its inception. Charles Joumeycake, great 
chief of the Delawares; who was a member of tie first 
board of trustees, saw the gospel of Christ as the only 
force able to wipe away all the tears caused by the 
white man's cruelty and injustice. 

Distinguished graduates of Bacone give it high praise. 
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Major General Patrick Hurley, a graduate who, though 
not an Indian by birth, grew up among the Choctaws 
and was adopted by the tribe, says of the school: "I 
owe everything to the little school that saw a poten- 
tial in a poverty-stricken young man." 

Among the Bacone alumni who have "made good" 
are Dr. Jack Kilpatrick, a Cherokee who is a world- 
renowned composer and now holds the Special Chair 
of Musical Composition at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; Tully Morrison, a Creek dairyman whose Jersey 
herds are the pride of Kiowa country and who is a 
popular speaker and a writer for farm journals; Judge 
Thomas E. Moore, a Creek who is city judge at Ok- 
mulgee. The roster includes church administrators and 
many able ministers. 

Indians and white men have worked together to bring 
Bacone to its present position. Most of the beautiful 
buildings were built with Indian money, given at a time 
when the Indians had large estates with which to con- 
tribute. These buildings are decorated with murals and 
other works of art that make a visit to Bacone an ex- 
perience long to be remembered. 

The fine program of the school now labors under 
financial handicaps, and in view of the service rendered 
to students of all denominations, it is to be hoped that 
aid for the budget may come from other sources than 
the presently-supporting American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Every denomination has a responsibility 
for making good Charles Journeycake's faith in "rec- 
onciliation through Christ" 

Both Cook and Bacone, differing widely in location 
and in curriculum, are serving a definite purpose in 
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Christian education among the Indians. The dictum 
of A. C. Bacone inscribed on the cornerstone of Ba- 
cone Chapel is the warrant for mission schools and 
colleges: "A Christian school planted in the midst of 
a people becomes one of the most powerful agencies 
in the work of civilization/' 

In upper Canada, an Indian, Joseph Brant, estab- 
lished the first Protestant churches and schools. A Mo- 
hawk chief, Brant was educated in Dr. Wheelock's 
school at Lebanon and became a devout member of 
the Anglican Church. He fought with the British in 
the American War for Independence, and after the 
war took his tribe to the territory that is now Ontario 
and was a pioneer of the Canadian expansion west- 
ward. The Mohawk Academy and Chapel he founded 
over 170 years ago still serve the Indian people. 

Today the Government of Canada maintains four 
types of schools to provide educational facilities for 
Indian children who cannot attend school in associa- 
tion with other groups and to meet particular prob- 
lems. On most of the reserves, there are day schools 
for boys and girls who live at home. Residential or 
boarding schools are operated, under the auspices of 
the Church of England in Canada, the Presbyterian 
Church, the United Church of Canada, and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, to care for orphaned children, 
children from broken homes, and those who, because of 
isolation or the nomadic way of life of their families, 
are unable to attend day schools. Since neither of these 
types of schools adequately serves the nomadic popu- 
lation, particularly in the far North, seasonal schools 
have been established at places where nomadic fami- 
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lies gather during the year. Other schools are designed 
to meet the needs of children confined to hospitals. 
Teachers employed to give instruction in hospitals work 
not only with children of school age, but also give 
training to pre-school age children and adults. 

Wherever possible, education of Indian children in 
association with non-Indians is encouraged. The num- 
ber of Indian children admitted to non-Indian schools 
during 1953-54 was 3,381, an increase of 531 over the 
previous fiscal year. 

Only minor modifications of the curricula used in 
the provincial schools are permitted in Indian schools 
conducted in areas where the Indian population has 
achieved a significant degree of acculturation. In less 
advanced areas, teachers are encouraged to place greater 
emphasis on functional language, practical arithmetic 
and activities, personal and community hygiene, and 
the development of good citizenship. Special attention 
has been given to antituberculosis measures and to 
practical courses in conservation and trapping for older 
boys in northern residential schools. 

Girls in the residential schools are taught cooking, 
needlework, child care, and other practical subjects re- 
lated to homemaking. Courses for boys are offered in 
woodwork, metal work, motor mechanics, and fanning. 

In the larger day schools, special teachers are pro- 
vided to give the Indian pupils instruction in practical 
arts. In the smaller schools, regular classroom teachers 
try to integrate work in arts and crafts in the school 
program. 

In nearly all residential schools, motion picture pro- 
jection equipment is in regular use. In remote areas, 
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adults as well as children enjoy the film programs, the 
only ones available to them. Some of the day schools 
have filmstrip projectors and show productions made 
especially for the Indian population, such as "Conser- 
vation of the Caribou" and "Tom Longboat, Canadian 
Indian World Champion/' 

There are important programs in physical education 
and recreation. Popular sports are Softball, baseball, soc- 
cer, rugby, lacrosse, volleyball, basketball, and hockey. 
Indian school teams compete successfully with those of 
non-Indian schools. 

At some Indian residential schools, dasswork in high 
school subjects is conducted, but it is the policy to en- 
courage pupils proceeding beyond the elementary grades 
to attend the regular secondary schools. Counseling, 
guidance, and monetary aid are available to older boys 
and girls whose interest and choice make desirable a 
course of training at a business college, vocational 
school, or technical institute. 

The churches keep alive active groups of junior 
church organizations in the residential schools. Such 
gp>ups not only give the children the spiritual nurture 
needed for their full development, but offer them val- 
uable experience in administration and cooperative ef- 
fort 

A representative residential school is the one at Port- 
age la Prairie, which opened in 1951 under the aus- 
pices of the United Church of Canada. Most of the 
boys and girls flown to the school for its opening were 
from far back in the wilderness of the North. They 
had never seen a water tap, a bathtub, a cow, or an 
automobile. 
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The school is doing outstanding 4-H Club work 
among the girls, who have won prizes for their darn- 
ing, embroidery work, and baking. Religious instruction 
leads many of the students into the fellowship of the 
church. 

Pupils from the church-conducted schools frequently 
take further training of a specialized nature to equip 
themselves for service to their people. Some return to 
their homes as social workers, teachers, and nurses. 
Others become missionaries to their own bands. A rep- 
resentative example of these inspired young Indians 
who want to pass on what they have received is Mary 
Martin, who, after attending a school conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Church of England in Canada, 
completed a nursing assistant's course and has returned 
to her home in Aklavik to serve her church and her 
people in the hospital there. 

It is a tribute to the dimate created by the Cana- 
dian churches and the educational opportunities they 
offer that many Indians in Canada have not only suc- 
ceeded in the white man's society, but have become 
famous. The late Pauline Johnson, an Iroquois, is re- 
garded as one of the great Canadian poets. Francis 
Nickawa, a Cree, became a noted elocutionist and in- 
terpreter of Indian life, and g^ve a command perform- 
ance before King George V and Queen Mary. George 
Clutsi of Vancouver is a well-known Indian artist. 

Both church and government in North America are 
moving forward in Indian education, but there is no 
cause for complacency. Thm far, the need is greater 
the achievement 




HEALTH 



The Four Horsemen of tie Apocalypse 
may well symbolize the decimation of 
the Indian population. The white, red, and black horses 
have borne terrible agents of destruction, but the pale 
horse of disease has carried the greatest curse. 

While certain illnesses had always been common to 
Indians as well as to whites and Indian medicine men 
and the "old women" had discovered and used the heal- 
ing properties of herbs, roots, and barks, it was the ad- 
vent of the white men that brought the scourge of the 
great communicable diseases to the Indian. 

From the plague of 1616 that ravaged the Wampa- 
noag of Massachusetts to the influenza epidemic of 
1917-1918 that cut the native population of Alaska in 
half, the Indians have been the victims of diseases im- 
ported from the Old World. "Most diseases brought by 
the whites were new to the Indians. Therefore they 
lacked any acquired resistance; and many times the 
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treatments advised by their medicine men did more 
harm than good/' 1 

When the Pilgrim fathers met the Wampanoag, 
Squanto, they learned that his people had been deci- 
mated by a fearful plague only four years before. But 
they were not the first white men to make contact 
with these seaboard Algonquian tribes. Squanto him- 
self had been shanghaied on an English ship and had 
returned as a guide with an expedition. Two temporary 
colonies had actually wintered in New England, the 
Popham Colony in 1607 and the Saco Bay Colony in 
1616-1617. The latter colony was abandoned in the 
spring of 1617, but not until the leader, Dr. George 
Vines, had won the undying gratitude of the Indians 
by treating their sick during the great plague. 

Diseases that were seldom fatal to whites, such as 
measles and whooping cough, wrought havoc among 
the Indian tribes in the colonial period. Worst of all 
was the toll taken by smallpox. The great Blackfoot 
tribe was ravaged by this dread disease in 1836, 184;, 
1857, and as late as 1870. Venereal diseases also took 
a heavy toll among many tribes. 

It is not so easy to trace the source of tuberculosis 
and trachoma, two diseases particularly prevalent in the 
Southwest, to infection by the whites, but overcrowded 
conditions on the reservations have no doubt greatly 
increased the incidence of these and other diseases in 
past years. 

Forced migrations and the first years of adjustment 
on reservations took a heavy toll of Indian life and 
health. In the successive migrations of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes, 1831-1839, thousands of Indians died of 
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disease and exposure. Many more died before new 
homes and a new economy could be built up in In- 
dian Territory. 

Crowded into military compounds or even the room- 
ier areas of reservations, Indians were easy prey to the 
communicable diseases of the white men. Small won- 
der it was believed by many that disease, warfare, and 
assimilation would spell the doom of the Indians as 
a people. 

Beginning in 1824, the United States Army Medical 
Corps rendered some service. It was in this year that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs was organized as a branch 
of the War Department In 1849, this work was taken 
over by the Department of the Interior. 

During recent years there has been a feeling that 
health and hospital services for Indians should be placed 
under the same agency that serves the general public, 
as a means of attracting greater numbers of qualified 
professional personnel into serving Indians. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has never been able to recruit suffi- 
ciently krgje staffs for its work for a variety of reasons, 
among them the isolation to which workers are sub- 
jected, low salaries, inadequate living quarters, and the 
poor equipment in many hospitals. Doctors, nurses, and 
other professional persons working for the bureau have 
been isolated professionally as well as geographically. 
To correct this situation, Congress took action in 1954 
to place this work under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which has access to greater 
funds and win be able to promise better opportunities 
to personnel through the mechanism of rotation. This 
change became effective in July of 1955. 
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At the present time, there are sixty-two government 
hospitals in the continental United States and eight in 
Alaska where a comparatively small number of dedi- 
cated doctors and other professional employees have la- 
bored heroically and have made important gains in such 
work as the large-scale use of tuberculin testing and 
vaccines. Significant strides have also been made in 
educating Indian mothers to the advantages of going 
to hospitals for delivery. About 80 per cent of Indian 
children in the United States are now bom in hospi- 
tals. Out-patient clinics are conducted, traveling field 
clinics are held, and treatment is given in the patients' 
homes or in the offices of government doctors. 

Pioneering work has been done by a government phy- 
sician, Dr. Frederick Loe^ in the treatment of trachoma 
by sulfanilamide and similar compounds, and the inci- 
dence of this prevalent disease has been greatly reduced, 
especially on the Northern reservations.* 

Health among the Navahos constitutes a particularly 
acute problem. The Navahos have not responded as rap- 
idly as the Dakota and other tribes to the Loe Treat- 
ment for trachoma, but great progress has been made, 
and the disease is definitely on the way out While the 
incidence of heart disease and cancer is infinitely smaller 
among the Navahos than among the whites, the per- 
centage of tuberculosis and infant mortality is much 
higher. 

Excellent work is being done in five Navaho Service 
hospitals, especially in the well-equipped, hundred-bed 
tuberculosis sanitarium connected with the Fort Defi- 
ance Hospital in Arizona, Dr. Kurt Deuschle, a tuber- 
culosis specialist has done notable work not only in ex- 
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perimental treatment but in extending the scope of the 
TB program by means of two mobile units, increased 
bed capacity, and the detecting of the disease in its 
early stages. 

One of the most imaginative ventures in the field 
of medicine is the research project being conducted by 
the New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center with 
the cooperation of the Fort Defiance Hospital, the 
Sage Memorial Hospital at Canado (whose other work 
will be described later), and the Navaho tribe. It is 
to develop the most powerful anti-tuberculosis drug yet 
known, one that, when fully developed, may put strep- 
tomycin into the has-been TB treatment class. 

Development of the drug grew out of a TB research 
partnership formed between two doctors, Walsh Mc- 
Dermott and Carl Muschenheim, when both were pa- 
tients in the same TB sanitarium. After their discharge, 
the pair experimented with a number of drugs in the 
laboratories of the New York Hospital-Cornell Medical 
Center. Their problem was the lack of opportunity to 
try the drugs out on large numbers of infected persons. 
Through a young doctor who had worked with Dr. Mc- 
Dermott and had been sent by the United States Health 
Service to the Navaho Reservation to handle an out- 
break of jaundice, they were made aware of the high 
incidence and virulence of tuberculosis among the peo- 
ple of the great Southwestern tribe. 

The first steps in the present program are carried out 
in the laboratories of the center in New York. Doctors 
experiment with mice, then monkeys, and finally with 
human patients in the New York Hospital's TB ward. 
When they have proved human tolerance to the drug, 
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a combination of pyrasinamide and isoniazid, two re- 
cent discoveries, it is shipped to the Navahos. Doctors 
in the medical center in New York and in the Fort 
Defiance Hospital keep in constant touch by telephone, 
checking on results, and trained specialists fly back and 
forth regularly between the two points. 

One of the most exciting aspects of the experiment 
is the part being played by the Navahos themselves. 
Their cooperation is probably due in part to the ex- 
ceptional tact and realism of the doctors and personnel 
of the field clinics. White men have frequently been 
prone to "offer" the benefits of their medicine to the 
Indian in the manner in which a bath is offered to a 
kitten, as if he were to be seized by the scruff of the 
neck and dumped into the proper treatment. The tra- 
ditional Indian approach to healing, through the min- 
istrations of a medicine man, has been regarded as a 
harmful aspect of heathenism not to be tolerated. 

Actually, the medicine man has always played a sig- 
nificant part in Indian life. In the early days of Amer- 
ica, his practice was a combination of actual treatment 
by herbs and other remedies, many of them amazingly 
effective, and ceremonies that were religious in char- 
acter. 

Indians are tending more and more to look to mod- 
ern medical science for treatment, but many of them 
ding to their ceremonial sings for spiritual comfort and 
an added sense of security. They see no more contra- 
diction in this than Christians including Indian Chris- 
tianssee in offering prayers for loved ones who have 
been placed under the care of doctors. When it has 
been brusquely indicated that the Indian must choose 
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between modern medicine and traditional sings, he has 
been resentful and has often chosen the ceremonies in 
preference to the medical care. 

There has been some justification for the insistence 
of white doctors that the ceremonies be abandoned. 
The sings are often long and intricate, and when they 
are held before medical treatment begins the time taken 
to execute the various forms may mean the difference 
between life and death for a patient in critical condi- 
tion. The chants and recitations, accompanied by sand 
painting of intricate design, may last for as long as three 
or four days. 

The continuing need of non-Christian Indians for the 
traditional ceremonies through which they seek the help 
and protection of the Great Spirit confronts the church 
with questions of major import: Why is it that more 
than three hundred years after the coming of the first 
Christians to North America, these people have not 
been taught the true nature of the Spirit they have 
tried so hard to find? How has the church failed to 
give them the only real Source of comfort and strength? 
Until these questions are answered through a mission 
of transforming power, secular organizations have no 
choice but to work within the framework of present 
conditions. 

In the work at Fort Defiance, consideration has been 
given to the feeling the Navahos have about their med- 
icine men and their ceremonies. They have been assured 
that the doctors do not want to interfere with their 
own medicine. They are encouraged to hold sings be- 
fore they come to the hospital, if there is time, or after 
they return home. Patients who stay at the hospital for 
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prolonged treatment are allowed to return home occa- 
sionally for sings, provided they are able to make the 
trip without harm and return to the hospital in time 
not to miss their regular treatments. 

The response has justified the method. The Tribal 
Council has voted two grants of $10,000 to help with 
the work. Sam Akeah, tribal chairman, and Maurice 
McCabe, treasurer, have visited the New York labora- 
tories to see the research in progress there. The chiefs 
are interested in the scientific demonstrations that have 
been given them of such things as X rays and TB ba- 
cilli, and they ask innumerable questions. At one of the 
demonstrations, the entire tribal council gave a stand- 
ing ovation to Dr. McDennott and some of his workers 
when a leading medicine man explained their methods 
and said, "The white doctors no longer look down on 



us.? 



If the new drug, which thus for is not a cure but 
makes the tubercle bacilli inactive, proves to be com- 
pletely successful, it should be possible to wipe out tu- 
berculosis among the Navahos and provide a remedy 
for people in other parts of the world where the disease 
is prevalent* 

In Canada, the Dominion Government 



large budget for health and welfare services to Indians. 
It operates hospitals, jcanifenrimn^. nursing stations, dis- 
pensaries, and other health facilities for their use. The 
Indian Health Service employs a large number of med- 
ical specialists. The time is approaching when almost 
the entire Indian population win have received chest 
X rays. Indian babies are vaccinated as a part of the 
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The TB death rate among Indians has been cut dra- 
matically during the last few years through the use of 
newly developed drugs and other remedies, but it is 
still many times higher than that of the white popu- 
lation. Almost all Indian TB patients are under treat- 
ment, in hospitals situated along the British Columbia 
coast at such centers as Nanaimo and in the interior 
in cities such as Edmonton. Progress has also been made 
in stamping out trachoma. 

Indian tuberculosis patients in the various hospitals 
are visited by chaplains and other representatives of the 
churches. Some of them have tape recorders that can 
be used to present Bible readings, church services, and 
helpful talks to patients who lack Christian literature 
in their own tongues. 

The public health nurse who operates a health cen- 
ter, usually in a remote place, is apt to lead an adven- 
turous life. In conducting her program of caring for the 
sick and teaching health education, she may have to 
travel by boat, horseback, snowmobile, or on foot, wear- 
ing snowshoes. She may need to resort to radio to sum- 
mon help in emergencies. She usually directs prenatal 
and well-baby clinics as part of her service, and her area 
of responsibility may extend over hundreds of miles. 

For the nomadic Indians who are out of touch with 
even the tiniest community most of the time, there 
are survey and treatment teams that try to reach them 
at least once a year. At an appointed time and place, 
the Indians gather and are met by the medical teams 
armed with thousands of pounds of technical equipment 
and ready to inoculate, vaccinate, repair teeth, provide 
glasses, give X rays, and treat almost every type of dis- 
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ease. Indians who need hospitalization are persuaded to 
climb into a plane and ride away from their friends 
into the great, unknown "civilization." 

When emergency cases develop in remote places, 
mercy flights are often undertaken by the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force. When it is impossible to land, medical 
supplies and instructions may be dropped by parachute, 
or, if there is a pressing need for skilled medical per- 
sonnel, a doctor or nurse may be parachuted into a 
camp. 4 

By no means all the medical work among the In- 
dians of North America has been done by government 
The home mission agencies of the churches began very 
early to send medical missionaries to the various tribes. 
Elishur Butler went to the Cherokees, Marcus Whit- 
man to the Cayuses and Umatillas. More recently, a 
number of excellent hospitals have been established un- 
der church auspices. Some of these are large and well 
equipped, others are small, but all are doing excellent 
work. 

One might instance many of these fine mission hos- 
pitals, but two, both located in the Navaho area where 
the need for health services are so great, are represent- 
ative of all. 

The first is the Sage Memorial Hospital located at 
the Presbyterian, U.S.A., Mission of Ganado, Arizona. 
This is without doubt the outstanding mission hospital 
for Indians in North America. The hospital is fully ac- 
credited, with eighty-eight beds, well built and ade- 
quately equipped. For a number of years it was the 
only hospital in the nation conducting an accredited 
training school for Indian graduate nurses. When cir- 
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cumstances compelled the dosing of the school several 
years ago, it had graduated scores of nurses who have 
rendered splendid service all over the country. Dr. Clar- 
ence G. Salsbury, who headed the hospital and the en- 
tire mission for years, is now commissioner of health for 
Arizona. 

Certain unusual aspects of the work, revealing an in- 
sight into the needs of the area, are noteworthy. Nav- 
ahos are notoriously a family people, and it would be 
unthinkable for a Navaho patient to be entered in a 
hospital without a dose relative remaining nearby. A 
Community House managed by a remarkable Christian 
Papago woman, Mrs. David Hubbard, is maintained to 
house these anxious relatives. 

A sturdy jeep carries a doctor on his weekly visits 
to eadb of a number of dinics in the outlying area. A 
resident nurse maintained by the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S A, in connection with the local mission program 
gives emergency treatment to sick Indians and "preps'* 
them for the doctor's weekly visit This service extends 
from Ganado as far as Kayenta, a distance of over 
seventy-five miles. 

The way in which patients at Sage Memorial Hos- 
pital sometimes get the key to a new life as their bodies 
are being mended is illustrated in the case of Eugene 
Hamilton, a HopL When he was admitted to the hos- 
pital as a nine-year-old boy with tuberculosis of the 
right hip, he was frail and depressed He knew little 
English, and since his parents lived five hundred miles 
away and were unable to visit him, he suffered the 
pangs of loneliness. 

He blossomed under the loving care of nurses who 
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not only took care of his bodily needs but gave him 
affection and helped him with his English. During his 
convalescence, he determined to attend Ganado Mis- 
sion School. 

Today he can skim across the basketball court with 
a vigor that makes his earlier condition seem almost in- 
credible. He has artistic talent and is a mature leader 
in the Westminster Fellowship. He plans to attend a 
Presbyterian college in the Middle West 

The author witnessed an excellent example of inter- 
denominational and religious-medical cooperation one 
day in May, 1954. The Mennonite missionary at Bkck 
Mountain brought a small boy who had been injured 
in a fall from a truck to the Presbyterian nurse at Tse- 
lani. The young Spanish-American doctor from Ganado 
examined the boy and took him back to Ganado in 
the jeep with his father. The lad was admitted to the 
hospital, where he made a good recovery, while the 
father was accommodated at the Community House. 

In contrast to the large hospital at Ganado is the 
small but effective hospital maintained at Rehoboth, 
New Mexico, by the Christian Reformed Church* This 
immaculate little institution, with but one resident doc- 
tor and six registered nurses, has won the love and re- 
spect of the Navaho and Zuni people not only for its 
high standard of care but also for the loving Christian 
devotion of its staff. 

When visiting the Rehoboth mission in 1954, the au- 
thor asked Miss Marie Vander Weide, who has given 
her life to the mission as a teacher, counselor, and 
mother to Navaho and Zuni boys, why Indians came 
to this small hospital on the edge of the reservation 
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where they were expected, if possible, to pay toward 
their care, when government hospitals were available. 
She was thoughtful for a moment, then smiled and 
said, "I asked an old Indian that very question a few 
months ago and he solemnly answered, Two hospitals, 
same medicine, different hands/ " It is those different 
hands the hands of the healing Christ that are the 
warrant for the continuance of the great big mission 
hospitals like Ganado and the great little hospitals like 
Rehoboth. 

Clinics are maintained by many missions and do a 
tremendous job in proportion to their facilities. From 
the Yaldma Indian Christian Mission near White Swan, 
Washington, maintained by the Disciples of Christ, 
comes a story that shows how the medical ministry of 
the church is inseparably bound up in the minds of 
the people with the Power that inspires it. An Indian 
woman who had been blind for ten years allowed her 
home to be used for a prayer meeting, and during the 
meeting she was told of the mission clinic. She was 
persuaded to undergo an eye operation. When her vi- 
sion was restored, the entire reservation was thrilled. 
"She had a prayer meeting in her home, and now she 
can seel" they said. 

More and more, doctors, ministers, and psychologists 
are agreeing that health of the body and health of the 
spirit are not entirely separate. Both are part of the 
unity of well-being that God planned for all men. 
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GOVERNMENT 




The history of the relationship between 
the Indian and the Government of the 
United States is confused and complicated. 1 It is a story 
of good intentions sabotaged by human greed, of high 
standards progressively lowered. 

The Indian policies established by the British Gov- 
ernment in its American colonies during the seventeenth 
century were in marked contrast to those practiced to 
the north and the south. When French and Spanish 
explorers claimed newly-discovered territory in the name 
of their sovereigns, colonial administrators immediately 
extended their authority over the native populations and 
ruled than as subject peoples. The British, on the other 
hand, treated the Indian tribes as sovereign nations. 

War, peace, diplomatic relations, and trade were car- 
ried on almost as with foreign countries. Many treaties 
were negotiated with Indian tribes for the acquisition 
of land. In the beginning, individuals, with the consent 
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of the British authorities, often purchased tracts of land; 
the colonies, as they became more strongly organized, 
also entered into treaty arrangements with the Indians. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, threatened 
not only by French and Spanish colonial interests but 
by powerful Indian groups allied with these powers, the 
British Government chose to deal directly with the 
tribes and appointed superintendents in the northern, 
central, and southern colonies for this purpose. The 
most celebrated and successful of these superintendents 
was Sir William Johnson, who maintained excellent re- 
lations with the Iroquois. 

Modern students are somewhat amused when read- 
ing these old histories to find Powhatan referred to as 
"emperor" of the Virginia tribes, or Tee-Yee-Neen-Ho- 
Ga-Row as "emperor of the Six Nations/' or Stee-cha- 
co-me-co (alias Ben Ferryman) as "king" of the Creek 
Nation. 

On the whole, the British Crown acted in good faith. 
It sought to deal not with disgruntled or drunken in- 
dividuals but with authorized tribal councils and rec- 
ognized chiefs. It had often more difficulty in restrain- 
ing lawless frontiersmen, land-hungry settlers, and am- 
bitious colonial politicians from encroaching upon In- 
dian lands than it did in preventing aggression by the 
Indians. 

After the American Revolution, the Government of 
the United States attempted to follow, in a general way, 
the policies previously inaugurated by the British. How- 
ever, difficulties and tensions grew out of the conflict 
between the rights and needs of the Indians and the 
accelerated expansion of a young nation. In an earlier 
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chapter, we have seen how the Indians were driven 
across the continent; mile after mile, by the advancing 
horde of white settlers. 

There began the making of a series of treaties, most 
of which were guaranteed to remain in effect in per- 
petuity or, as the Indians expressed it, "as long as the 
grass shall grow and the waters run." In return for 
ceding large tracts of land, the Indians were given the 
assurance that other land holdings would be left to their 
use. These promises were no doubt made in the sincere 
belief that a limit could be placed on the avaricious 
outreach of the settlers. At one time it was thought 
that a definite western boundary could be set for the 
United States and that the territory beyond would re- 
main the exclusive province of the Indians. 

It was not possible to cany out this idealistic plan. 
The new Congress had little real power over the vari- 
ous states, which had not yet been welded into an ef- 
fective unity. Wherever the interests of white settlers 
and Indians dashed, the Indians were forced to give 
way. Treaties were modified or broken, and new ernes 
were made, each reducing the holdings of the Indians. 
Sometimes compensation was made in the form of new 
land not yet demanded by the settlers for old, cash 
annuities;, or the promise to provide such things as tools, 
fanning implements, livestock, and dothing. Some of 
the pledges were kept; others were superseded repeat- 
edly, as the land treaties had been. 

During the period between 1845 and 1868, white 
dominance readied the Pacific, and the United States 
grew into an established nation. While the Southwest, 
Rocky Mountains, and Great Plains areas were sparsely 
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settled, American jurisdiction was extended over the 
whole area, protecting the overland routes, whether 
trails or railroads, distributing the mail, and establish- 
ing military posts. It was necessary to formulate a new 
policy in regard to the Indians that would deal with 
existing circumstances in a realistic way. It was no longer 
possible to regard them as sovereign nations. 

The inevitable result was the reservation system. The 
reservation was a kind of compensation paid to a tribe 
for the loss of its hunting lands, and there were fre- 
quently provisions for annuities, goods, and rations to 
make up for the loss of food. 

The Indians, particularly the nomadic plains tribes, 
found it difficult to keep within the assigned bounda- 
ries when hunting and many regarded farming with 
disgust as women's work. The result was a bloody se- 
ries of little wars in the 6o's, yo's, and 8o's, and the 
massacre of Wounded Knee in 1890 finally marked the 
end of this period of restlessness and resistance. 

Reservations came to be dosely supervised. The gov- 
ernment assumed responsibility for the education and 
rehabilitation of the Indians. The dividing up of tribal 
lands into allotments was urged and found an advocate 
in the only Indian who ever held the post of commis- 
sioner, General Eli S. Parker, a New York Seneca. The 
assumption was that private ownership of land would 
give the Indian a greater initiative to farm and become 
independent* 

This matter was agitated for years before Congress. 
Many sincere friends of the Indians favored such legis- 
lation; others, with an eye to acquiring Indian land, saw 
in the allotment system the opportunity to break up 
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the reservation system and to acquire knd cheaply by 
buying it from poverty-stricken or incompetent Indians. 

The Dawes Act, as finally enacted in February, 1887, 
provided for allotment of land in severally, with full 
ownership when competency could be proved. Unal- 
lotted land was opened for white settlement Four years 
later, a law was passed permitting the leasing of land 
to the whites. Many reservations, like the Sisseton (Da- 
kota) in South Dakota, deteriorated rapidly as white 
settlers poured into the area.* 

This well-intentioned plan served only to worsen the 
situation of the Indians. Some of them refused to ac- 
cept allotments because they objected to the division 
of tribal lands. Others were cheated by dishonest guard- 
ians who had been appointed by the courts to help them 
become competent for full ownership of their land but 
who, instead, leased the knd and charged exorbitant 
fees for their services. Many Indians sold their land as 
soon as they were pronounced competent These sales 
made by the Indians, and the safe by the government 
of tribal lands that had not been allotted resulted in 
the shrinkage of Indian land holdings from 138 million 
acres in 1887 to 52 million acres in 1934.* 

Many friends of the Indians had thought that edu- 
cation, the allotment of land in severalty, the opening 
of the reservation to white lease or even purchase, and 
a supposed decline in the Indian population would re- 
sult in the assimilation of this "vanishing race," to use 
a popular term of the day. More accurate statistics re- 
vealed a very different situation. Hie Indian population 
jumped from 269,388 in 1901 to 337,366 in 1937.* Al- 
though many Indians had by this time moved off the 
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reservations, the on-the-reservation population was in- 
creasing. It was during this period, in 1924, that the 
Indians became citizens of the United States. 

Reference has akeady been made to the Indian Re- 
organization Act passed in 1934, terminating the allot- 
ment system and providing for the necessary or addi- 
tional purchase of tribal lands. One of its most impor- 
tant provisions was the right of the tribes to organize 
local self-government under Federal guardianship. Two 
hundred sixty-six eligible bands and tribes were visited 
and subsequently voted on the act; 189 voted to come 
under its provisions and 77 rejected it, of which some 
have subsequently accepted.* 

On the whole, the I.RA. has worked well. It has 
not only enabled the Indian to save his land, exploit 
his own resources, further his education, and admin- 
ister his local law, but it has restored his dignity and 
self-respect to a marked degree. The success of the act 
led to corresponding acts relating to the somewhat dif- 
ferent areas of Oklahoma and Alaska. 

The author has visited the Tribal Council houses at 
Window Rod: (Navaho) and Sacaton (Pima) and been 
most favorably impressed by the quality of Indian lead- 
ership and the efficient and democratic way in which 
tribal matters are acted upon. 

It is significant that the Indian Reorganization Act 
that was enacted as part of the New Deal during Mr. 
John Collier's service as Indian Commissioner has been 
continued in succeeding administrations. One feels that 
it has proved its worth and that until Indian bands or 
tribes desire to abandon it^ it should remain in force. 

During the past several years, a flood of legislation 
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has been presented to both houses of Congress aimed 
at changing the status of the Indian again. During the 
hurried closing days of the 1953 session, with practi- 
cally no hearings or discussions from the floor, H.R. 
387 was passed, authorizing "any state, at its own dis- 
cretion and with no regard for Indian consent, to sub- 
stitute its own civil and criminal code and enforcement 
machinery for the tribal codes and customs and systems 
of enforcement" T 

H. Con. Res. 108 of the 83rd Congress stated the 
policy of Congress was to terminate the special relation- 
ship of the Federal Government to Indian tribes and in- 
dividual Indians "as rapidly as possible/' Six laws pro- 
viding for termination of Federal supervision over tribes 
and groups of Indians in various parts of the country 
were passed by this Congress. 8 

A large delegation of Indian leaders appeared before 
Congress to protest any package legislation affecting the 
transfer of Federal supervision to state control without 
full consultation and consent of the tribes affected. The 
Indians, for the most part, seem to oppose termination. 
They feel that it represents a breach of the old treaties 
that promised them the use of their tax-free reservations 
forever and that guaranteed them special government 
service in education, health, and welfare. They also feel 
that they have not been given the same educational 
opportunities as non-Indian citizens and that many of 
them would not, at present; be competent to handle 
their own affairs. For instance, among the groups pro- 
posed for termination are the Seminoles of Florida, who 
have an illiteracy rate of more than 90 per cent 

Federal supervision is usually preferred by Indians 
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who know their history. While the policies of the na- 
tional government and its Indian Bureau change from 
time to time, there is not the same pressure on the 
part of vested local interests, which have an eye on 
Indian land, water rights, mineral and oil deposits, and 
other resources. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs, in one 
of its releases, cites the eagerness of oil interests in Utah 
to bring about the termination of the Utah Paiutes. 
These Indians occupy some 66,000 acres of forbidding 
desert, which has little surface value. They are poor, 
and many of them are illiterate. More than half of 
them are on relief. However, it is believed that there 
is oil under some of their seemingly worthless land. 
Much of the desert country in this area is now being 
actively prospected for uranium and other valuable min- 
erals. 

The Association points out that to remove the pro- 
tection of Federal trusteeship from the Utah Indians at 
this time would make it possible for them to be badly 
cheated. Increased government responsibility rather than 
termination would seem to be the answer for these des- 
titute bands, who at present are receiving more help 
from local church and charitable groups than from the 
government 

Indian fears regarding transference to state control 
are kept alive by the discrimination practiced against 
them in many places. For instance, attempts were made 
in some states to keep them from being granted the 
franchise, and efforts have been made to curtail their 
fishing rights or to exclude them from the relief given 
to other citizens. In certain areas, they are Jim-Crowed. 
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Even where such conditions do not exist to any 
marked degree and where there is no question of great 
poverty and ignorance, there will be problems to be 
worked out in connection with termination. This is il- 
lustrated in the case of the Klamaths of southern Or- 
egon, who under one of the six termination laws passed 
by the 8jrd Congress are to be released from govern- 
ment trusteeship in 1958. 

The Klamaths are among the most advanced and ac- 
culturated tribes in the United States. They own nearly 
a million acres of timber and gracing land, which has 
been profitably managed for many years by the Indian 
Bureau Forestry Service. This forest could continue to 
produce lumber indefinitely, but termination opens up 
the possibility that the land will be divided among a 
krge number of individual owners. Tribal leaders who 
oppose termination are afraid that many of the less as- 
tute members of the tribe might sell their land for a 
quick profit and that in the long run only the lumber 
companies would benefit. 

The termination law also provides the Klamaths with 
the choice of leaving their assets undivided, each en- 
rolled member of the tribe receiving his share of the 
income, or of adopting a sort of half-and-half plan, 
which would allow individuals to take their share if 
they so decide, while the remainder of the tribe would 
remain together in some form of corporate associa- 
tion. Collective management under either of these plans 
would be difficult if not impossible, since the Indians 
have not the needed experience in cooperative enter- 
prises. 

In the face of all these problems, the attitude of the 
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Federal Government seems to be that the special po- 
sition of the Indians encourages segregation and that 
their long-range interests will be advanced when they 
are served by the same agencies as other Americans. 
The transfer of Indian health services to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, mentioned 
in the last chapter, was in line with this policy. Most 
friends of the Indian agree that this particular change 
should be advantageous. 

In the midst of this confusion, the church is mak- 
ing every effort to act as "the friend at court" Local 
missionaries who are at work among the Indians are 
helping them to face the problems of termination and 
prepare to meet the new situation. Community groups 
of church people have been organized to help them 
work out their plans. 

In Neah Bay, Washington, Robert Baldwin, Presby- 
terian, U.S. A., missionary who serves the Makah Indians, 
has led a discussion group in studying the problem. An- 
other missionary, Ronald Smith, who works among the 
Paiutes in California, helped the Indians to gather data 
for the Committee on Indian Work of the California 
State Senate. Indian delegates who went to Washing- 
ton for Congressional hearings on termination were met 
by representatives of church boards and given every pos- 
sible assistance. 

More formally, church bodies have drawn up state- 
ments in regard to the problems that are expected to 
influence public and legislative thinking toward a more 
moderate and thoughtful approach to termination. The 
entire text of the statement by the National Council of 
on this subject is included in a later chapter. 
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In Canada, the pattern of life for the Indian devel- 
oped somewhat differently/ As mentioned earlier, the 
French governors ruled as subjects all persons within 
the great territories claimed by their nation, seeking to 
protect friendly, especially Christianized, Indians and to 
discipline those who were unruly. The frequent wars 
carried on with the Iroquois were with a foreign power 
not residing in their territory and in alliance wife an- 
other power, the British. 

When the British came into control in Canada, they 
followed the same policies they practiced in their other 
American colonies, recognizing the rights and titles of 
the Indians to their lands and negotiating treaties with 
them. From time to time during the opening up of 
the country for settlement, Indians ceded to the Crown 
titles and interests in large areas in return for the guar- 
antee that certain reserves would remain undisturbed 
for their use and that the government would provide 
other benefits, such as cash payments, annuities, and 
educational facilities. 

Until 1860, the Imperial Government was respons- 
ible for the management and expense of Indian affairs, 
but in that year it was decided that the Province of 
Canada should assume the charge. Responsibility has 
passed, successively, through several departments of the 
Government of Canada and is now in the hands of 
the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration in Ottawa. Some of their work 
has been described in earlier chapters. 

In 1951 the Indian Act was passed, with the aim of 
bringing thp Indian by progressive steps into social, eco- 
nomic, and political equality with other Canadians. No 
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blanket enfranchisement has been given to Indians, as 
was done in the United States when the Indians be- 
came citizens in 1924, but the Indian Act provides that 
individual Indians or entire bands who apply and who 
are judged competent may be enfranchised in return for 
the surrender of their treaty rights. 

An individual who applies must prove that he is able 
to assume the responsibilities of citizenship and that he 
wfll be able to support himself and his dependents. For 
a band to be enfranchised, 50 per cent of the electors 
of the group must apply and must be able to show that 
they have worked out a satisfactory plan for the dis- 
posal or division of tribal funds and lands. 

Indians are increasingly availing themselves of this op- 
portunity, and in 1954, 7^9 were enfranchised. At the 
last three general elections in British Columbia, an In- 
dian was elected to the legislature of the province. 

The Indian Act also provided some additional op- 
portunities for the achievement of local self-government 
by Indian bands. As early as 1869, provision was made 
for self-government on reserves in accordance with dem- 
ocratic principles. This provision was broadened from 
time to time to meet the needs of Indian communities. 

The Indians may now elect band councils consist- 
ing of a chief and councilors, or they may follow tra- 
ditional customs and recognize leaders whose positions 
are hereditary or who are chosen for prowess or abil- 
ity. However chosen, the councils are concerned with 
local conditions affecting members of the band and 
work closely with superintendents of the Indian Affairs 
Branch, They may make bykws with regard to matters 
on the reserves, and they control the expenditure of their 
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tribal funds and also the management of their property. 

Under the new Indian Act, Indian women as well as 
men have the right to vote, and they seem to be en- 
joying the privilege. They are taking a lively interest in 
the affairs of their bands, and a number of them have 
been elected to office. 

Among the important functions of the Indian Aflairs 
Branch are the management of Indian reserves and sur- 
rendered lands, tribal or band funds, education, welfare 
projects, relief, rehabilitation of Indian veterans on re- 
serves, enfranchisement of Indians, and a variety of 
other matters. Family allowance payments are made to 
Indians, and old age pensions are given to those sev- 
enty years of age or older. This sometimes involves com- 
plications, since records of Indian births were not so 
carefully kept seventy years ago as today, and it is often 
difficult to determine age. Administration of the Indian 
Affairs Branch work is carried on through a headquar- 
ters staff in Ottawa and eighty-seven fidd agencies. 

'The future of Canada's Indian population is the 
future of Canada and of his fellow Canadians/' said 
the Director of Indian Affairs recently, "provided his 
fellow Canadians, recognizing his rightful heritage, make 
room for him in the family circle with understanding, 
patience, and with brotherly pride in his accomplish- 
ments." 

The spirit of this statement is as applicable in the 
United States as in Canada. It points to a special ob- 
ligation for churches on both sides of the border in the 
transition period that lies ahead, for surely "understand- 
ing, patience, and . . . brotherly pride" are the special 
province of those who love Christ 
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THE CHURCHES: TRAILS OF 
YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 



Many years ago the Reverend Philip De- 
loria, one of the first Dakotas trained by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for a ministry to his people, counseled 
a young deacon, **My son, be sure you do not go through 
our country, among my people, on tip-toe! Plant your 
foot make a deep print" 

Since the fifteenth century, trails of missionary foot- 
prints have crossed and recrossed the continent Some of 
the prints have been deep and others light, but the years 
have not completely obliterated any of them. 

Early Missions 

The first missionaries were brought to North America 
by Christopher Columbus when, on his second voyage 
in 1493, he was accompanied by twelve, under the direc- 
tion of Bernardo Bufl, a Benedictine. Queen Isabella was 
zealous in her desire to extend the faith. 
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Columbus, himself a religious man, tried conscien- 
tiously to Christianize the Indians, but he fell into the 
strange duality of conduct that was to be practiced by 
others who followed him. His action in holding the 
cacique, Caonabo, prisoner while he sent five boatloads 
of Indians to Spain as slaves, and the tactics of his ar- 
rogant military commander, Pedro de Margarite, alien- 
ated and outraged the Indians while Bernardo Buil tried 
to evangelize them. Be it said to Isabella's everlasting 
honor that she repudiated the enslavement of her new 
subjects and ordered them safely returned to their na- 
tive islands. 

The explorers who came to the West in the wake 
of the discovery of the vast new lands of the Americas 
often brought priests with them. This close association 
of the sword and the Book was naturally confusing to 
the Indians, who were frequently offered the gospel mes- 
sage of love by those whose companions had treated 
them with cruel injustice. It is not surprising that a 
number of sincere Christians who penetrated Indian 
country without ample military protection were mar- 
tyred at the hands of tribes who had seen the white 
man's treachery and no longer believed his professions. 

It is much more surprising that the missionary record 
was often good and that the first two hundred years 
of the opening up of the North American continent 
witnessed the establishment of missions by French, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish. Some of these were temporary, but 
others lasted and became the means of planting firmly in 
the heart of Indian Territory the seeds of faith that were 
to produce the white man's greatest gift to the earlier 
Americans. 
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Close on the heels of the explorers came the col- 
onists. Whereas the alliance of the former with the 
church had often been perfunctory and of considerably 
less importance than their quest for gold, furs, and 
power, the colonists were more generally motivated by 
deep religious convictions and the desire to establish 
homes. In areas colonized by people with a dominant 
Christian interest, as in New England, constructive and 
partially successful attempts were made to evangelize 
and conciliate the Indian population. 

The Plymouth Colony's treaty with Massasoit re- 
sulted in a long period of peace, and effective work 
was done by Richard Bourne and the Cottons, John 
and his son Josiah, whose combined ministry covered a 
period of sixty-eight years. Samuel Treat labored among 
the Mashpees of Cape Cod for forty-two years, and 
descendants of this group still live on the peninsula. 
An even more remarkable family ministry was rendered 
by the Mayhews on the island of Martha's Vineyard. 
TTiomas Mayhew was followed by four generations of 
ministers to these Christian Indians. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony adopted as its origi- 
nal seal the figure of an Indian with the legend: "Come 
over and help us" and the first Royal Charter declared 
that "to wynn and incite the natives of tie Country 
to the Knowledge and Obedience of the onelie true God 
and Savior of Mankind is our Royall Intention, and 
the Adventurer's free Profession is the principal! ende 
of this Plantation/' 

While the Virginia Colony never showed either the 
zest or the sagacity of the New England colonies in 
its approach to the Indians, provision was made as early 
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as 1619 for the education of Indian children "in reli- 
gion, a civil course of life, and some useful trade." 
Powhatan's daughter, Pocahontas, was the most famous 
convert. 

At about the same time that Christian education 
was started in Virginia, Champlain began his threefold 
scheme of exploring, Christianizing, and colonizing in 
Canada. He set the pattern for Roman Catholic work 
among the Hurons and Algonquians. 

Eliot Among the Massachusetts 

The outstanding Puritan missionary was the famous 
Apostle of the Indians, John Eliot An Oxford gradu- 
ate and a trained linguist, Eliot was inspired to work 
among the Indians by John Robinson's rebuke to the 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower, "concerning ye killing of 
those poor Indians. Oh! how happy a thing had it 
been, if you had converted some." 

In order to learn the language of the Indians he 
sought to evangelize, Eliot took into his home Job Nes- 
utan, a warrior who had been a prisoner during the 
Pequot Wars and had learned English during his im- 
prisonment Day after day, the scholarly minister and 
the quick-witted warrior sat side by side^ often working 
so late that their energy outlasted their candles. 

The astute Eliot knew that it was not enough to 
trace rules of grammar and learn how to put words to- 
gether. He had to understand the dialect of the Massa- 
chusetts Indians in the context of their culture. When- 
ever he could spare the time from his study and his 
work as pastor of the church in Roxbury, he went 
abroad among them, sitting with them at their fires 
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in the smoke-filled wigwams. He let them teach him 
in order that he might know how to teach them. ^ He 
learned of their belief in spirits that moved in the wind 
and water, their reverence for the sun god and the 
moon god. He was filled with tremendous excitement 
as he realized that these people had a deep, natural 
spirituality that made them reach out for a faith. They 
needed what he so ardently desired to give them. 

His first sermon to an Indian congregation is his- 
toric. In the tent of Chief Waban, he preached for al- 
most two hours in the Massachusetts dialect to a spell- 
bound congregation. Taking as his text Ezefdel 37:9-10, 
the young missionary used imagery as dear to the Amer- 
ican Indians as to the ancient Hebrews, speaking of the 
breath of God "from the four winds" and envisioning 
"an exceeding great army" of converts. 

The Indians challenged him with questions, showing 
a keen interest in points of theology. Could God, whose 
Book was in English, understand their language? Was 
God offended with children who were good, because 
their father was bad? How could man be made in the 
image of God when it is forbidden to make an image 
of God? Eliot replied with great tact and patience, re- 
specting their need to grasp and understand. 

On his second visit, a question was asked that gave 
him the opportunity to expand more fully the heart of 
his message for them. An old warrior, seamed face taut 
with anxiety, rose to ask whether or not it was too 
late for him to come to God. Eliot's moving reply, in 
which he explained the fulness of Divine mercy, made 
a marked impression and reduced one stolid brave to 
tears. 
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The fire had been kindled, and from that day on the 
work progressed, sometimes with temporary setbacks but 
with the general trend toward mounting interest, and 
Eliot achieved a great triumph, both in the numbers 
of converts won and the sincerity of their profession. 
The work was facilitated by the fact that nearly all the 
tribes along the Atlantic seaboard from Labrador to the 
Carolinas spoke related dialects of the great Algonquian 
language. 

With the help of his co-workers, Eliot established a 
far-reaching system of Christian community life, which 
included fifteen villages with local representative gov- 
ernment. Trades were taught, farming, horticulture, 
poultry, and stock raising were encouraged, and, most 
significant, a trained and devoted Indian leadership was 
fostered. The first Indian minister, Daniel Takawamb- 
pait, was ordained at Natick in 1681. 

John Eliot performed the monumental task of trans- 
lating the entire Bible into the language of the New 
England tribes, sometimes spending hours in discussion 
with his Indian assistant to discover the expression that 
might convey the meaning of a single English word. 
When publication was finally completed, his Bible was 
the first book printed in a North American Indian lan- 
guage and the first Bible published in the Western Hem- 
isphere* 

Within fifty years of Eliot's death, the Massachusetts 
Indians had been decimated by disease and warfare, and 
Elioifs Bible is now a museum piece. Yet his methods 
of translation had set a pattern for other missionary- 
translators, and his labor of love had marked out a trail 
f or otheis to follow. 
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On Long Island, an Indian disciple of Eliot's, Cock- 
enoe, not only became the pioneer preacher to the East- 
ern Long Island tribes, but also was their guiding spirit 
in establishing harmonious relations with the English 
and Dutch. Cockenoe's work was revived and consoli- 
dated in the eighteenth century by Azariah Horton and 
Samson Occum, whose educational work among his peo- 
ple was described earlier. 

Eighteenth-Century Advance 

The painstaking and far-reaching labors of pioneer 
missionaries like Eliot and Mayhew were continued by 
other consecrated men. The Mohicans of western Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut had become the leading 
tribe of New England, and at the instance of Chief 
Konkapot, John Sargeant, a young Yale graduate, com- 
menced work in the Housatonic Valley, where he es- 
tablished a church and a school 

Few men have accomplished as much in as short a 
time as the devoted Presbyterian, David Brainerd, who 
in three years itinerated among the tribes of Connecti- 
cut, southern New York, and New Jersey, evangelizing 
and baptizing, training Indian leaders in the Scriptures 
in order that they might carry on when his frail body 
had been spent One of his biographers sketches a vivid 
word picture of the young apostle performing the bap- 
tismal ceremony under open sky in the woods, sur- 
rounded by the hardy bronzed bodies of his parish- 
ioners, who made him appear more pale and delicate 
by comparison. 

David died of tuberculosis and overwork, at the age 
of twenty-nine in the home of Jonathan Edwards, whose 
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daughter he was to have married. In this same year, 1747, 
John Sargeant died among his beloved Mohicans. 

Edwards himself later answered a call extended to 
him by The Society in London for Propagating the 
Gospel in New England to undertake the work among 
the Mohicans that Sargeant had established in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Here Edwards combined an effective min- 
istry to the Indians with the writing of his famous theo- 
logical treatises. He also wrote a life of Brainerd that, 
together with Brainerd's own journal, inspired such pio- 
neer missionaries as Henry Martyn of Arabia and Wil- 
liam Carey of India. 

The impulse of missionary outreach to the Indians 
was expressed in widely scattered places during the 
eighteenth century. The Spaniards coming up from old 
Mexico had penetrated the country of the Papagos 
much earlier, and after the establishment of a strong 
military post at Tucson, Father Eusebio Kino in 1700 
founded the mission of San Xavier del Bac. 

The tolerant policy of the Pennsylvania colony not 
only permitted the immigration of various persecuted 
sects, but also encouraged missionary-minded groups 
like the Moravians to carry on an effective ministry to 
the Indians. The Moravian mission began in 1740. 

Work was done first by the Quakers and later by the 
Methodists among the Cherokees in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Some attempts were made by the Moravians to 
evangelize the area around Detroit John Hecfcwalder 
labored among the Indians for forty years, and his 
daughter, Johanna Maria, was the first white child bom 
within the present limits of Ohio. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Ang- 
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lican Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts sent William Andrews as a missionary to the 
Iroquois of the Mohawk Valley. Andrews' labors were 
not successful in terms of numbers, but with the help 
of an interpreter he was instrumental in producing the 
first book printed in an Indian tongue other than Al- 
gonquian. Under the later ministry of the Reverend 
Thomas Barclay, these Indians were almost entirely 
Christianized and joined the Church of England. 

Barclay, son of a British army chaplain stationed at 
Fort Hunter, had grown up speaking the English of his 
father, the Dutch of his mother, and the Mohawk of 
his playmates. His ministry to the Mohawks was con- 
secrated, intelligent, and effective. A church was es- 
tablished, schools built, and teachers appointed, among 
them two Indians. Barclay's abilities were recognized 
by the church, and he eventually became rector of Trin- 
ity Church in New York. 

To the south and west in California, under a great 
missionary pioneer, the Franciscan Father Junipero 
Sena, a number of Indian tribes had been Christian- 
ized and taught to farm in communities centered about 
missions. The latest and most northern of these mis- 
sions was San Francisco, founded in 1776. Far to the 
north, the Russian Orthodox Church had begun a fruit- 
ful mission among the Aleuts, establishing its pioneer 
work at Kodiak in 1794. 

A New Century of Progress 

The remarkable missionary movement that swept the 
northeastern states in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century found its outstanding agency in the American 
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Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. While 
the board, chartered in Massachusetts in 1812, was Con- 
gregational in origin, it soon included the Presbyterians, 
particularly those of the "new school," and also repre- 
sentatives from the Dutch Reformed Church. 

The board was an encouraging example of early in- 
terdenominational missionary enterprise and not only 
inaugurated a remarkable outreach to the foreign field 
but also work among the American Indians, particularly 
the Five Civilized Tribes. The Home Mission Society, 
founded in 1826, took over this latter work, to meet 
the new situation caused by immigration and the west- 
ern expansion. 

Early in the nineteenth century, the Choctaws wet 
corned the establishment of schools and churches in 
their territory. The American Board sent a number of 
missionaries, outstanding among whom was the Rev- 
erend Cyrus Kingsbury, who established the Elliott Mis- 
sion in Mississippi in 1828 and continued with the tribe 
for over fifty years. Later the Methodist Church en- 
tered this field and became the dominant religious body, 
a position it has since maintained The Presbyterians, 
U.S. and U.S.A., and the Baptists are also well iepfe- 
sented. 

The American Board also did pioneering work among 
the Dakotas. Dr. Thomas S. Williamson, a young phy- 
sician and missionary, went to the Eastern Dakotas in 
1834 with his devoted wife. Shortly afterwards, tbey 
were joined in this ministry by the Reverend and Mrs. 
Stephen R. Riggs. 

The two men, with another missionary, Mr. Gideon 
EL Pond, undertook to master fee Dakota language and 
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make a translation of the Bible. Riggs compiled the 
Dakota dictionary, which includes more than ten thou- 
sand words and which he declared was "incidental to 
our missionary work." 

It took forty years to complete the Bible translation. 
Forty years of trying to express the grunts and clicks 
and nasal sounds of a strange tongue. Forty winters of 
working at a candlelit table in a log house while the 
wind flung snow against the walls. 

Their best assistant was Eagle-Help, a brilliant Da- 
kota who took a keen interest in helping the white 
men get the gospel message on paper but seemed a 
bit skittish about accepting it for himself. Periodically 
he would receive a message from his old spirit world, 
and after a full-panoplied celebration of fasting, feast- 
ing, and dancing, would go away with his friends to 
make war on the Ojibway Indians. Eventually, how- 
ever, he did cease to go on the warpath, declaring that 
his knowledge of the Bible had interfered with his spirit 
messages. 

The work of the missionaries received a tremendous 
challenge in the great Dakota uprising of 1862. Broken 
promises and treaties and abuses by lawless frontiersmen 
had goaded the Indians into retaliation. Hundreds of 
settlers were killed before military forces subdued the 
Indians. Thirty-nine were hanged and many others, with 
their families, were imprisoned in a stockade at Fort 
Snelling. 

The Christian Dakotas had refused to participate in 
the uprising and protected the missionaries throughout 
the bloody months of warfare. The missionaries, on 
their part, never wavered in their devotion, and did 
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much to mitigate the severity of the punishment meted 
out by the government 

During the time of the Indians' imprisonment at Fort 
Snelling and later at Davenport, Iowa, a period of over 
two years, Stephen Riggs stayed with them as a kind 
of prison chaplain. He encouraged them to sing and 
pray each morning and evening. He gave them slates 
and pencils and taught them to read. A remarkable re- 
ligious revival took place, and when the prisoners were 
discharged to join their scattered relatives, many of 
whom had moved west, they carried the gospel with 
them and paved the way for a great missionary expan- 
sion. 

Stephen Riggs returned to his regular ministry and 
his translation. By the time the completed Bible was 
published, several thousand Indians could read their lan- 
guage, many of them had become Christianized and 
civilized, a number of churches had been established, 
and there were dozens of Indian pastors. 

In the meantime, the Episcopalians had begun a 
fruitful mission at Redwood under the leadership of 
Bishop Henry B. Whipple, who had already done ef- 
fective work among the Ojibways* Sturdy of spirit, the 
Bishop braved winter storms on the prairie to go across 
the plains and among the frontier settlements carrying 
the true gospel to hungry hearts. He exercised great 
moral leadership during the outbreaks of 1862 and later, 
counseling both sides to be fair and avoid revenge. 

He fought hard against the evils of "fire-water," be- 
lieving it to be the factor that made the most havoc 
among the Indians. A crafty chief once argued with 
him that since God had made the fire-water, he could 
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not be angry with the Indians for drinking it. The quick- 
witted Bishop replied, "The Great Spirit did not make 
the fire-water. If my brother will show me a brook of 
fire-water, I will drink of it with him." When Bishop 
Whipple died in 1901, he left a great diocese as his 
memorial. 

Like a bright tide, missions swept across the conti- 
nent during the nineteenth century. The Baptists went 
to the Miamis, Kickapoos, and Cherokees, the Meth- 
odists to the Delawares and Wyandots. The American 
Board began its notable work among the Cherokees in 
1817. The Cumberland Presbyterian Church did pio- 
neer work among the Chickasaws as early as 1819. 

The Methodist work started among the Cherokees of 
Georgia, Alabama, and North Carolina in the eighteenth 
century had grown prodigiously, so that by 1830 there 
were in the area seventeen Methodist missionaries, five 
circuits, five schools, and about nine hundred church 
members. The Congregationalists were even stronger. 

Sequaya's Talking Leaves 

Early in the century, a young Cherokee, Sequoya, be- 
came fascinated with the "talking leaves" he saw used 
by the white colonists and fur traders with whom he 
came into contact Although he was completely illit- 
erate, his mind was inventive^ and he conceived the 
idea of working out a system that would enable his 
own people to read 

At first he tried to make pictures for the various 
words of the Cherokee language, but he soon realized 
that there would be more of them than anyone could 
remember. He then began work on an alphabet that 
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would express the sounds of the language. Binding to- 
gether with thongs of deerskin some sheets of wrapping 
paper he had bought in exchange for a few silver orna- 
ments, he began to experiment 

He studied the letters in an old English spelling book 
and began to form his own characters. Some of the 
letters he copied and used to represent sounds in the 
Cherokee tongue quite different from those they stood 
for in English. 

Patiently he worked, constructing his system of let- 
ters bit by bit, while his fellow tribesmen, many of 
whom believed that reading was a kind of white man's 
magic, ridiculed his efforts or said sadly, "Poor old Se- 
quoya!" He found that by making eighty-six characters 
and combining them, he could represent every syllable in 
the Cherokee dialect 

When the syllabary was complete, he experimented 
with his own small daughter to see whether or not 
others could be taught to read by his system. The 
bright-eyed little girl learned quickly, and Sequoya was 
ready to offer his invention to the tribe. 

Like many other inventors, Sequoya learned that it 
is hard to convince the skeptics. Ten years passed be- 
fore he was able to persuade the chiefs to test his syl- 
labary. When at last the test was held and was suc- 
cessful, he became the idol of his people, and young 
braves were frantically eager for the new learning. 

This was an important achievement not only for the 
Cherokees, but for mission work among the tribe. Mis- 
sionaries who had made abortive attempts to reduce the 
Cherokee language to writing were first amazed and 
then wisely welcomed the discovery. The printing press 
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with Sequoya's symbols in special type bought by the 
proud Tribal Council poured forth a flood of Christian- 
izing literature portions of Bible, hymnals, tracts, and 
textbooks. It also produced the Cherokee Almanac 
and the famous bilingual newspaper, the Cherokee 
Phoenix. 

Missions to the Nez Perots 

In the year 1831, four travel-worn Nez Perc& reached 
St. Louis and asked for the "white man's Book of the 
Great Spirit" that they had heard about from a hunter. 
They had traveled thousands of miles from their home 
on the other side of the Rocky Mountains, through 
raging storms and treacherous swamps, across parched 
plains and mountain passes, driven by the hope that 
at last they might find the key to peace of heart for 
their people. 

Two of them, worn out with the journey, sickened 
and died shortly after they reached their destination. 
The others were kindly treated by General William 
Clark, co-leader of the Lewis-Clark expedition, and the 
frontier town entertained the tired travelers, but there 
was no Bible in their language that could be given 
them. At the farewell banquet tendered -them before 
their return home, one of them spoke these pathetic 
words: 

I came to you over a trail of many moons from the set- 
ting sun. . . . My people sent me to get the white man's 
Book of Heaven. You took me where you allow your women 
to dance, as we do not ours, and the Book was not there. 
You took me where they worship the Great Spirit with can- 
dles, and the Book was not there. You showed me images 
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of the good spirits and pictures of the good land beyond, 
but the Book was not among them. I am going back the 
long, sad trail to my people of the dark land. You make 
my feet heavy with burdens of gifts, and my moccasins will 
grow old in carrying them, but the Book is not among them. 
When I tell my poor blind people, after one more snow, 
in the Council, that I did not bring the Bool; no word 
will be spoken by our old men and our young braves. One 
by one they will rise and go out in silence. My people wfll 
die in darkness, and they will go on the long path to other 
hunting grounds. No white man will go with them, and 
no white man's Book to make the way plain. I have no 
more words. 1 



people will die in darkness . . ." It was inevi- 
table that someone should hear and respond to those 
heartbroken words. The story spread like wildfire all 
over the East. Many people gladly opened their purses 
to give money for missions to a people who had sent 
messengers three thousand miles to find the answer to 
their spiritual hunger. One young man gave all his prop- 
erty, worth two thousand dollars, that the Indians might 
be served. 

A strapping young lumberjack preacher, Jason Lee, 
was sent west by the Methodist Conference in 1834. 
Lee and his nephew made the arduous journey overland 
but shipped their supplies around Cape Horn to Or- 
egon. Feeling called to work in the Willamette Valley 
of Oregon, the Lees founded a great mission that served 
several Indian tribes and the growing white population 
of the area. 

The American Board at Boston also heard the Mace- 
donian Call and sent the Reverend Samuel Parker and 
Dr. Marcus Whitman "to spy out the land" The re- 
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port was favorable, and Dr. Whitman began with great 
zeal to recruit others to join him in going to plant 
Christianity on the wild Pacific slopes of the Rockies. 

Two who listened to him with eager attention were 
the Reverend Henry H. Spalding and his wife, Eliza 
Hart Spalding. Dr. Whitman warned them candidly of 
the rigors they might expect the journey on horseback, 
the rivers they would have to swim, the diet that for 
a time would be limited to little else than buffalo meat, 
dangers of many kinds. 

Eliza Spalding was a frail woman and had recently 
been ill. Her husband hesitated to expose her to the 
trip in her weakened condition. But she herself settled 
the problem with her quiet words, "I like the com- 
mand just as it stands 'Go ye into all the world' 
with no exceptions for poor health." 

Mr. and Mrs. Spalding set out and were shortly joined 
by Dr. Whitman and his bride, whom he had taken 
time out to marry in a hasty wedding. Narcissa Whit- 
man and Eliza Spalding were the first white women to 
cross the Rocky Mountains. Fort Walk Walla was the 
immediate destination. Here the two couples divided, 
the Whitmans establishing a mission at Waiflatpu on 
the Walk Walk River, while the Spaldings settled 
among the grateful Nez Percys on the Clearwater. 

The little mission at Waiflatpu was "dissolved by 
massacre" in 1847, to use the notation in the statis- 
tics of the Presbyterian Church. Fourteen persons, in- 
cluding the Whitmans, were murdered by suspicious 
Cayuse Indians who had infiltrated the little station. 

Miles away the news of the Whitman massacre 
reached the Spaldings. There was nothing to fear from 
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the loyal Nez Perc6s, who mustered to protect their 
missionaries and other white settlers, but Henry Spald- 
ing and his wife fled for their lives, and shortly after 
her escape Eliza Spalding died. Heartsick and discour- 
aged, her husband undertook other work in the East. 
Nearly a quarter of a century had passed when word 
came to him from Christian Indians in the state of 
Washington that the Nez Perc6 Mission had not died 
out but needed leadership in the face of many grow- 
ing social evils that resulted from unwholesome influ- 
ences in the surrounding white communities. 

Spalding, now an old man, returned in 1871 to the 
Nez Percys, who had not been served by a regular mis- 
sionary since he had left He was joyfully welcomed 
and resumed his work with great power. A religious re- 
vival resulted, and when Spalding relinquished his work 
to the McBeth sisters, hundreds had been converted. 

These devoted women and their nieces, who suc- 
ceeded them in the work, were not ordained ministers, 
and they encouraged the development of an Indian 
ministry. Nez Perc6 preachers served not only their 
own tribesmen but neighboring Indians as wdL Out- 
standing in the native ministry was the Reverend James 
Hayes. The Nez Perc6 mission has prospered because 
the missionaries and the board (in both instances Piesr 
byterian) fostered popular education and native leader- 
ship, both lay and ministerial 

In the last few years an elderly Nez Perc6 missionary, 
the Reverend Hany Moffett, has carried the kadaship 
responsibility of the woik almost alone. Yoonger peo- 
ple, young native pastors, and women educational mis- 
sionaries are needed. A number of young Nez Peic& re- 
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centiy graduated from Cook Christian Training School 
should be the answer. 

Nineteenth-century Roundup 

When in 1851, the first fort was established in Ari- 
zona, little Fort Defiance, the most remote military 
outpost in the United States, modern missions began 
among the Navahos. The post chaplain, Major A. H. 
Donaldson, a Presbyterian, learned to love "the peo- 
ple" and served them, as well as the soldiers and Fed- 
eral employees. When he retired from the army, he re- 
turned as a missionary and served the Navahos until 
his death. 

After the signing of the Treaty of 1868 that reduced 
the land holdings of the Navahos to a smaller reser- 
vation, several missions were organized among the tribe, 
and the missionaries tried to give the Indians the spir- 
itual guidance and comfort they needed particularly dur- 
ing this difficult period. The work begun by Donaldson 
was regularly established by the Presbyterians. The Epis- 
copalians opened their Mission of the Good Shepherd 
in the same area. Not far away the Roman Catholics 
established St. Michael's Mission, while on the edge of 
the old Navaho country the Methodists began a mis- 
sion school qn the San Juan River, which was later lo- 
cated at Farmington, New Mexico. 

The Baptists had evangelized the larger part of the 
Seminole nation, and in 1877 Chief John Jumper, who 
had been ordained to the ministry, resigned as chief to 
devote his full time as pastor of the famous Spring 
Baptist Church, which recently completed a century of 
organized life. John Chupco, another tribal leader, was 
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a staunch supporter of the Presbyterians, U.SA, and 
their missionary, the Reverend John R. Ramsay. The 
Methodists also entered the field and established a girls' 
school at Sasakwa. 

The Oklahoma Seminoles have for over a century 
been one of the most progressive, prosperous, and 
church-minded of the Indian tribes. Seminole Baptist 
missionaries, John Mclntosh and Jove Kah, established 
a still flourishing church among the Kichai and Wich- 
ita Indians eighty years ago. 

The Chiricahua Apaches were evangelized by the 
Dutch Reformed Church, under the leadership of the 
great missionary statesman, Dr. Walter C. Roe, during 
their imprisonment at Fort Still following the rebellion 
led by Geronimo. Even Geronimo himself accepted the 
Christian faith in his old age, although he frequently 
'"backslid." Nachise, a son of Chief Cochise, became 
a devoted churchman and was of the greatest assist- 
ance to the missionaries, not only at Fort Sill but later 
among the Mescaleros. The Reformed Church Remains 
the great Protestant agency for the Apaches. The Luth- 
erans have also gone into the field 

The Crow Indians, traditionally the friends of the 
whites, occupy a large reservation in Montana not far 
from Billings. The Roman Catholics were the first on 
the field, establishing a mission in 1883, and they have 
a considerable following. The Congregationalisms, fol- 
lowed by the Baptists, entered the area somewhat later 
and effected a most successful union in 1921, the Bap- 
tists assuming responsibility for the field. 

The Baptist mission began when a petition was sent 
to the American Baptist Home Mission Society asking 
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for a teacher for the Indian children of Lodge Grass, 
Montana. The church was organized with three mem- 
bers in 1905, and at the request of White Ann, a lead- 
ing Indian who had given up 160 acres of his land for 
the mission, his wife, Pretty Shell, had the honor of 
being the first Crow Indian to be baptized by immer- 
sion. White Arm himself was the second. 

The church building of the old mission burned in 
1926, and a larger building was erected near Lodge 
Grass. This church has a beautiful chapel with ten 
memorial windows showing scenes from early Christian 
work among the Indians in various parts of the United 
States. Tribal leadership among the Crows has been 
largely Baptist 

North of the Border 

The nineteenth century was also marked by renewed 
missionary activity among the Indians of Canada. The 
Moravians had gone early to the area along the River 
Thames near Chatham, and when Nathan Banks, a 
Methodist, arrived some time later he found two Mo- 
ravian missionaries there. They had records of baptisms 
as early as 1800. Another Methodist, James Evans, 
made a missionary journey among the Indians in 1841 
that took him to such scattered places as Cumberland, 
Edmonton, Fort Dunveguin, Athabasca, Isle a Croix, 
and elsewhere, a trip he described humorously as "a 
short tour of about six thousand miles." 

In 1861, in response to a stirring appeal in a Meth- 
odist church paper, the Reverend Thomas Crosby went 
to Nanaimo, British Columbia, and began establishing 
missions along the coast Dr. Crosby is said to have 
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asked for crazy men to help him "crazy with religion." 
His wife worked closely with him in his evangelistic 
mission, establishing a home for girls that developed 
many laywomen leaders for the church. He was also 
greatly aided by Clah (Philip McKay), a half Indian 
who preached in Chinook, a language familiar to most 
of the tribes. 

A twenty-two-year-old missionary of the Church of 
England was sent in 1832 to Sault Ste. Marie to es- 
tablish missions for the Indians on the north shores of 
Lakes Superior and Huron. It took him a month to 
travel from New York to his appointed station. 

In 1865, a young English clergyman, at a meeting of 
the Church of England Missionary Society in London, 
heard a speaker tell of the lonely mission station on 
the Yukon River, where an aging missionary waited 
hopefully for someone to relieve him. Touched by the 
story of that wild Northwest country, where people 
often lived and died without ever hearing of Christ, 
the young man, William Bompas, accepted the chal- 
lenge. 

For forty years he ministered to the people of the 
North, among whom were many Indians and Eskimos. 
His missions of mercy took him mites over the snow 
wastes, where the oppressive silence was broken oofy 
by the crunch of his snowshoes or the barking of his 
dogs. He preached, taught, and treated the sick. His 
indomitable faith and courage helped his people to keep 
up their spirits through a period of terrible famine. He 
was a peacemaker among the Indians, never hesitating 
to stand between two men who were slashing at each 
other with knives, calming them with his quiet words. 
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His grave in the Yukon, enclosed by a rough fence of 
firwood, is revered by the Indians, whom he taught to 
understand the meaning of the words on the granite 
headstone, "In the peace of Christ/' 

A small, square log building was erected on the banks 
of the Grand River in 1840 to house the church that 
had been organized near Brantford by Elder Miner, a 
Baptist. Work is still carried on in this neighborhood. 
A Baptist mission on the Oneida Reserve near London 
was started in 1866. 

The Presbyterian Church began its work among the 
Indians of western Canada in 1866, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Nisbet set out for the prairies of the Middle West to 
establish a mission among the Cree Indians near Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan. A church and a school were built, 
and Mrs. Nisbet prepared a reading book in the Cree 
language. 

Twelve years later, a need was felt for a woman 
teacher who could look after the Indian children at 
the mission while their parents were away, and Miss 
Lucy Baker traveled five hundred miles in a cart drawn 
by oxen and Indian ponies to give her service. The 
journey, which required six tiring weeks, can now be 
made by plane in one hour! Miss Baker began the In- 
dian Residential School in 1879. 

A charming woman, neat in all her personal habits, 
Miss Baker was an example of refinement to the In- 
dian girls. Patient, sympathetic, and gay, she made them 
love her, and they could not fail to be impressed by 
the radiant witness to Christ's love that they saw in 
her life. The Indians gave her the name of "Winoocha 
Waken/ 7 which means "Holy Woman/' 
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Alaskan Outreach 

In Alaska, although the Russian Orthodox Church 
had early undertaken work among the Aleuts, most of 
the Indians as well as the Eskimos in the area had not 
been touched by Christianity. The growing missionary 
enterprise received its greatest impetus when the Pres- 
byterian missionary statesman, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, en- 
tered the field in 1877. A short, bewhiskered, spectacled 
man, Dr. Jackson has been described as a "giant in- 
side/' with a woman's tender heart For years he had 
been driven by his passion to share the gospel, to teach 
the love of God as personified in Jesus, and he had 
served in several fields. 

In Alaska, his spiritual mission inevitably led him to 
recognize the injustices and hardships that were con- 
tradicting his message of love. Fearless of government 
officials, vested interests, the rigors of climate, and na- 
tive ignorance, he battled ceaselessly for the welfare of 
all Alaskans, particularly the Indians and Eskimos. 

He was instrumental in the importation of reindeer 
from Siberia. These animals have proved to be the eco- 
nomic salvation of large numbers of people, for they 
can travel where dogs cannot, can discover their own 
food in the moss under the snow, and can furnish food, 
milk, and skin dothing. The Sheldon Jackson School at 
Sitka is a living memorial to the devoted work of this 
great man. 

More recently, the indefatigable labors of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Bishop P. T. Rowe have greatly bene- 
fited the entire area. One of the most encouraging 
aspects of missionary work in British Columbia and 
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Alaska has been the high degree of interdenominational 
cooperation that has existed from the beginning. 

Why Missions? 

Looking back over the amazing record of missions to 
the Indians in North America during the past four hun- 
dred years, we are confronted with the motivation that 
most certainly inspired the outreach. Why did Bishop 
Bompas trek through the wastes of the North with ici- 
cles forming on his beard and snow-blindness blurring 
his sight? Why did David Brainerd drive himself be- 
yond his capacity? What kept the countless others, 
many of them not even named in this record, faithful 
to their tasks? 

It cannot have been the ardent desire to teach the 
alphabet, demonstrate the use of a tool, or persuade 
the Indian to exchange one culture for another. It was 
the same compulsion that sent William Carey to India, 
Adoniram Judson to Burma, David Livingstone into the 
heart of Africa. It was the response of devout men and 
women to the directive, "Go ye. . . ." 

Missions to the Indians cannot be thought of as 
small units* expressing concern only for specific needs. 
They are a part of the total Christian world mission, 
of which Charles W. Ransom has said: 

Its primary concern is to confront men everywhere with 
the issues of life and death, to lead them to that spiritual 
understanding without which all material improvement and 
scientific advance wfll be barren and may even be perilous. 
The Christian mission exists to confront the nations with 
Jesus Christ, who came that they might have life and have 
it more abundantly. 1 
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With this perspective, we must be constantly aware 
that although it is appropriate and even imperative that 
the church should stand beside the Indian as he makes 
social adjustments, there is no real and abiding answer 
to his needs in anything short of a total commitment 
of his life to Christ 

The Indian has always been deeply spiritual, seeking 
peace and comfort in the rituals and ceremonies he felt 
would bring him closer to the Great Spirit whose pres- 
ence he sensed but whose true nature he could not de- 
fine. God has spoken to him through the Christian mis- 
sion and continues to speak in our generation. The mes- 
sage must be dear and complete. 

The work of our social service centers, our hospitals, 
and our schools must be so closely allied to the min- 
istry of the church that the Indian will recognize them 
as the expression in service of a faith that gives all and 
asks all He must be led to see that the gift is not frag- 
mented, but whole, and that the nature of his accept- 
ance can be discovered in the words, **Seek ye first the 
kingdom. . * ." 

The Continuing Mission 

In the preceding chapters, we have seen much of 
the work that is being done among the Indians today 
by the church and its agencies. Indians have come to 
know, love, and trust the church's representatives on 
their reservations. Even when they are not members of 
the mission church, they often regard it with affection 
and come to the missionary for advice and help. 

When they leave the reservation, they find much that 
is strange, different, and unfriendly, but in every com- 
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munity where stands the church, its steeple pointing 
skyward and its door open to the passing stream of 
humanity, it is natural for the Christian Indian to go 
in for worship. The Indian who respects Christianity 
but has not yet accepted it for himself may go in only 
for fellowship and find something much better than he 
sought 

The borough of Brooldyn can scarcely be regarded 
as a great Indian area, but some illustrations from the 
writer's experience are to the point 

Back in the 1920'$, a group of San Bias Indians from 
the islands off the Intendencia de San Bias in the Re- 
public of Panama "jumped" a ship on which they had 
been crew members and came ashore in downtown 
Brooklyn. These Indians were members of one of the 
most primitive and illiterate tribal groups in the hem- 
isphere. They were welcomed at the Warren Street 
Methodist Church, settled down, married local girls, 
obtained employment, and raised families. Their chil- 
dren are proud to claim Indian paternity and often 
mingle with the neighboring Mohawk young people. 
This venture in understanding led to an increased in- 
terest in missions to the backward San Bks tribe. 

Years- ago,, an elderly and devout Dakota, James 
White, found himself in the great city alone and 
friendless. He ventured into a kige Negro church, 
the Zion Baptist, pastored by the saintly Dr. Benjamin 
J. Lowry. Mr. White was warmly welcomed and, for- 
getting the prejudice shown by many of his people to 
this other racial minority; he took an active part in the 
life of the church. Today, although past ninety years, 
Mr. White is a lay preacher and devoted member. 
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The story of Cuyler Presbyterian Church has already 
been told It may be added, however, that the Prot- 
estant Caughnawap Iroquois who first came to the 
church found their way to its fellowship because it oar- 
responded to the church on their own reservation, tie 
United Church of Canada. 

Let us go to the Southwest for another example. In 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, on the edge of town and 
not far from the Government Indian School, is the 
Northminster Presbyterian Church pastored by the Rev- 
erend Mitchell S. Epperson. Indians have found a ready 
welcome in this church for years. Some eight Indian 
families are in a vital and active relation as members. 
Some of these Indian members are employed in tic 
city in sflversmithing and other arts, some are in in- 
dustry, others in government work. Many Indian boys 
and girls from the nearby government school attend tibe 
Sunday school and young people's society. The Lagona 
and Acoma Pueblos, the Navahos, Cherokees, and other 
tribes are represented in this inclusive fellowship. 

At the Albuquerque Indian School, where sfcghtfy 
over one half of the student body is Protestant, the 
Protestant woiier. Reverend Allan C. W3ooz, em- 
ployed by the National Council of Churches, acts as a 
coordinator, arranging monthly meetings of pastors and 
holding pastors' staff conferences. It is especially note- 
worthy that the local Roman Catholic authorities, largely 
of the Franciscan order, have cooperated willingly and 
helpfully in this program. Other programs of ivOislup 
and religions instruction in government schools were de- 
scribed in the chapter on education. 

In some cities, Indian churches have been estab- 
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lished, such as the one located in the immediate area 
of the government school and the Cook Christian 
Training School in Phoenix. In others, homelike In- 
dian centers under church auspices seek to relate In- 
dian newcomers to the interracial churches of their 
preference. 

The problem of bringing Indians on the reservation 
to the Christian way of life is an old one and varies 
greatly with the tribe or reservation involved. Where 
one church has been dominant for generations and 
tribe members have largely joined or at least become 
followers of that body, the problem as elsewhere is 
simply that of continuing evangelism, constant renewal, 
unflagging vigilance, and the realistic adjustment to new 
situations. 

The reservation church must be able to adapt its 
methods to changing circumstances. For instance, as 
language patterns change, services in Indian languages 
should be replaced with bilingual or all-English serv- 
ices. Sunday school and educational facilities should be 
constantly improved. 

On the Navaho Reservation, the present program 
must take into account the fact that most of the tribe's 
75,000 people either have not heard the gospel or, hav- 
ing heard it, have not been won. Organized churches, 
planted firmly amid the clusters of hogans and homes 
near trading posts, and day or boarding schools, reach 
out through constant^ concentrated programs of ho- 
gan visitation, varied evangelistic programs, and sum- 
mer camp meeting?. One Presbyterian missionary, trav- 
eling most of the time on horseback, covers eight thou- 
sand miles a year calling, teaching, and holding serv- 
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ices for small groups living in the unchurched, lonely 
expanses of the northern part of the reservation. 

At Chinle, Arizona, a new three-unit mission plant 
deep-peaked church, manse, and community building 
is arranged U-shape around a green patio. It "invites 
folks to come out of fee desert (literally and figura- 
tively)/* the missionary writes, "to the One who gives 
living water and bids all enter the fellowship of his 
household/' The church is binding the Navaho, school, 
and trading communities into one. The choir is now 
multiracial, and five of fee twelve members received into 
it in fee fall were non-Indians. 

A slump in summer railroad employment left 1,600 
without long-counted-on work, at a time when fee gov- 
ernment's expanded educational program put an added 
burden on parents to get more children ready for school. 
The mission helped outfit about seven hundred children 
bound for schools both on and off fee reservation. 

Not only were many more going to school in 1954 
many more went to school in fee Chink area. At 
fee Chinle boarding school, enrollment in fee mission's 
weekday religious instruction classes rose from 102 to 
130. Class space for fee extras was found in fee manse 
living room until fee new buildings were completed. At 
Many Farms, one of two outposts served by the Chinle 
mission's two workers, fee number erf children signed 
up for weekday religious instruction rose from four to 
eleven, and on fee north rim of fee Canyon del Mu- 
erto, weekday classes and a church school were started 
for some thirty children attending a newty-set-up trailer 
school. 

The most outstanding Indian work carried on in fee 
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state of Washington is that of the Disciples of Christ 
in their Yakima Indian Christian Mission near White 
Swan. The Yakimas are a restless people, roaming from 
the Celilo FaDs on the Columbia River, where they 
fish, to the hills where they gather roots and huckle- 
berries. Some of them hunt and trap and round up 
wild horses. Others become migratory workers, follow- 
ing seasonal crops across the state. 

Home life is often neglected. For this reason, the 
mission began with a home for Yakima children, where 
they might live in a secure atmosphere and receive early 
Christian nurture. The boys and girls in this home at- 
tend the public school two miles away, but are given 
a program of religious training in the home. Each day 
begins with a short devotional Bible reading or story. 
Worship services and Sunday school highlight the week. 

A local Indian church was started in 1949, and at- 
tendance at services trebled in the first year. A build- 
ing to house the church was recently completed. There 
is a home visitation program with a strong evangelistic 
emphasis. With the use of a house-trailer, a beginning 
has been made in migrant work among the Indian fish- 
ermen during their seasonal work at the Celilo Falls. 

The Indian Mission in Oklahoma is the major block 
of Methodist work among Indian Americans. The 
Woman's Division of Christian Service of the church 
maintains a center at Cookson, supplying a deaconess 
and a nurse to minister to the spiritual, social, and health 
needs of the Indians in that area. Three other workers 
serve in other parts of the Indian Mission Conference in 
Oklahoma as rural workers. 

The churches of Canada must meet special problems 
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of distance and isolation in certain areas* The United 
Church maintains a marine fleet that carries a minis- 
try through the dangerous waters of the East and West 
Coasts. The Church of England in Canada reaches 
Indians in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and the Western 
Arctic with Christian teachings by radio in their own 
tongues. There is also Sunday school by radio and post 
for children, in English 

The Need for Indian Leadership 

Devoted, realistic, and far-sighted leadership, with an 
ever-increasing emphasis upon an indigenous clergy, wiD 
maintain such work. One may cite some typical exam- 
ples of well-established and well-led work Presbyterian: 
Pima, Gbickasaw, Navaho, Papago, Dakota, Choctaw; 
Methodist: Creek, Cherokee, Navaho, Yrana; Episco- 
pal: Arapaho, Oneida, Dakota; Baptist: Seminole, Crow, 
Creek, Tuscarora; Reformed Church in America: 
Apache, Comanche; Disciples: Yakima. 

Indian leadership has been outstanding in many of 
these fields. It is difficult to single out examples from 
this goodly company, but a few typical Indian leaders 
may be cited Roe Lewis (Presbyterian), Pima; Hamp- 
ton Anderson (Methodist), Choctaw; Vine V. Defada 
(Episcopal), Dakota; F. Philip Frazier (Friends), Dakota; 
Robert Chaat (Reformed Church in America), Co- 
manche; Reverend W. Darid Owl (Baptist), Cherokee 
(Mrs. Owl is a Seneca) ; Reverend Mitchell Whiteobbtt 
(Evangelical and Reformed), Winnebagq. 

Dr. Ddoria, SOT erf the Retereod Philip Ddoria &ea- 
tioned earfier, holds the highest executive port ever given 
an Indian by the National Council of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church. He is an assistant secretary in the 
Division of Domestic Missions, directing the church's 
entire Indian mission program. In Sitka, Alaska, the 
Reverend Walter Sobeleff, a Tlingit Indian, is pastor 
of an interracial church, a significant and symbolic min- 
istry. 

Despite the goodly number of Indian ministers past 
and present, there is still the greatest need for the 
recruitment of Indian leadership for the reservation 
churches. Pastors are urgently needed, and competent 
and consecrated young women like Margaret Bucillio 
(Papago) are needed to conduct Christian education 
programs and to lead youth work. 

The program of the Cook Christian Training School, 
with its combination of deep spirituality and down-to- 
earth training, is one of the most significant answers to 
this need for Indian leadership. It is hoped that the 
school will receive a much stronger base of financial 
support than it enjoys at present One or two denom- 
inations and interested individuals should not bear the 
responsibility of a work that serves all the churches. 

The Church of England in Canada is giving inten- 
sive courses of training to Indian ky readers in annual 
summer schools. Due to an inadequate supply of mis- 
sionaries, the responsibility of conducting Sunday serv- 
ices on many of the reserves falls on these men. The 
program at these conferences includes lectures, discus- 
sions, practical work, and worship. Each ky reader takes 
his turn at conducting the daily devotions. At the 1954 
conference, two of the four lecturers were Indian clergy, 
Canon Ahenakew and the Reverend Stanley Cuthknd 

The enlistment of devoted ky people in the work 
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of tie church is also important Laymen like Donald 
Deernose (Crow), a Baptist rancher; Eli Hanlon (Alas- 
kan), a Presbyterian fisherman; Michael Skye (Iroquois), 
a United Church ironworker; and laywomen like Ruth 
Muskrat Bronson (Cherokee), and Hattie Conlan (Choc- 
taw), both Methodist; and Muriel Wright (Choctaw), 
Presbyterian, must be developed to strengthen the in- 
digenous church. 

Moral Problems 

Among the Indians, as among all people, the church 
must offer moral leadership. Even the "closed reserva- 
tion' 7 is open to outside influences as never before, and 
many of these are evBL 

The spread of the use of peyote, a drug derived from 
the mescal cactus, has caused considerable concern and 
has been a subject of controversy. It is used as part of 
the ritual of the Native American Indian Church, which 
claims to represent the Indian form of Christianity, and 
the drug is said to produce visions. 

Medical authority is divided as to the degree to which 
peyote affects the user. Some doctors believe it to be 
less harmful than alcohol, and this point of view is 
held by the United States Government, which has not 
banned it under the Federal Food and Drug Act Otters 
contend its use is an extremely dangerous form of drug 
addiction and that it has a harmful effect on body, 
mind, and morals. Churches, state legislatures, and sev- 
eral tribal councils have taken strong action against its 



use. 8 



The recent action of a Navaho tribal judge in sen- 
tencing thirteen leaders of the Native American Church 
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to poison terms in reservation jails has raised the ques- 
tion of religious freedom. It is estimated that about 
twelve thousand Navahos now use peyote. 

However the issues may be resolved in regard to the 
relative harmfulness of peyote and the legal right, or 
lack of right, of an individual to use it one major fac- 
tor remains: tie Native American Church is a corrup- 
tion of Christianity, and the intoxication induced by 
peyote is not a spiritual experience. The answer of the 
Christian church must be to give the Vision for which 
there is no substitute. 

Drunkenness is another problem. The repeal of the 
Federal Liquor Law in 1953, removing restrictions on 
the sale of liquor to Indians, has raised many prob- 
lems. New Mexico and other states that have adopted 
concurrent legislation have witnessed greatly increased 
drinking in areas such as Gallup, just off the reserva- 
tion. Many feel, however, that the first excesses were 
a kind of spree, expressing the pleasure of the Indian 
in his new equality under the law, and that in the end 
he will accept responsibility for self-control under his 
new status. Social centers established by the churches 
can help to discourage drinking parties through a pro- 
gram of wholesome recreation. 

Gambling, sexual promiscuity on some reservations, 
resistance of the older generation to new ways, these 
and other problems will continue to tax the reservation 
church* 

Facing Ahead 

In new communities, particularly cities where Indians 
have settled in large numbers, all churches, and not only 
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those with special Indian programs, have a responsibil- 
ity to help these newcomers adjust to the tempo and 
strain of city life. They should be prepared to assist 
the Indians to secure adequate housing and employ- 
ment, to provide in special centers or in the church 
buildings the facilities for a wholesome social life. They 
also have an obligation to help in the mutual inter- 
pretation of Indian and non-Indian cultures and to wel- 
come the lonely individual or bewildered family into 
the friendly and inspiring fellowship of the church. 

Whether on or off the reservation, the church has 
new tasks and challenges to accept in its ministry to 
Indian Americans. In all this, we must remember that 
the church has never at any time or in any place had 
an easy task It has achieved greatness in the most dif- 
ficult situations. It will meet the needs of mid-century 
Indian Americans as they stand within two worlds-one 
foot on the ground of an ancient culture and the other 
on the shifting sands of a rapidly changing dvi&ation. 
'The church's one foundation is Jesus Christ her Lad," 
and on this solid rock underlying the did and new cul- 
tures the Indian and his fellow Americans can safely 
take their stand in an inclusive fellowship. 

"In him," Paul dedaies, "al things hold together." 
The eternal Christ who is fee answer to the divided 
world of our day is the answer to the divided fife of 
our Indian brethren. Long ago the Iroquois called him 
"Roianer" (Chief) and "Koia Kowa" (Great Governor). 
Three centuries later he is stifl Lord and Saviour of 
these and all the tribes of men. 



concluding chapter 




THE TRAIL BETWEEN 

by Louisa Rossiter Shotwdl 

It was on the twelfth of January, 1955, 
that Ira Hamilton Hayes, fullblood Pima Indian, reached 
his thirty-second birthday. The anniversary did not find 
him easy in his mind. When you know his story, you 
sense the desperate overtones of his troubled spirit 
sounding between the brave lines he set down at dawn 
the day before his birthday. He wrote them to a man 
who had offered to help him find work: 

"Just a short letter this early morning before we go 
out to the cotton fields to pick cotton. You asked me 
once if I was ever in need of a job to come to see you. 
Well, it seems I am in that position, that is very soon, 
as the cotton season will be finished in a week or two. 
I feel I wfll make it this time. My folks are all in back 
of me/' 

As long as the cotton-picking job lasted, it paid three 
dollars a hundred pounds; after that, nothing. 
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"I feel I wll make it this time. My folks are aU in 
back of me.' 9 

On the twelfth day following his birthday, near his 
home village of Bapdmle on the Sacaton Reservation 
in Arizona's Gila River Valley, Ira Hayes was found 
stretched out on his native desert^ dead from overex- 
posure to weather and alcohol. 

The odds were in favor, you would say, that the 
lonely death of an Indian cotton picker would pass un- 
noticed by the nation's press. And you would be right, 
were it not for a single circumstance. For Ira Hayes, 
cotton picker, was also Ira Hayes of the United States 
Marines, the same who in 1945 was spotted along with 
five comrades by Associated Press photographer Joe Ros- 
enthaL They were toiling up one of those mountains 
that tower out of the South Pacific, the six of them. 
Mr. Rosenthal's lens caught them at the moment of 
their triumphant planting of the Stars and Stripes atop 
Mount Suribachi in the island of Iwo Jima. 

Oh yes, you have seen that picture, in the press or 
on a postage stamp, on television, on the cover of a 
slick weekly, or cast in seventy-five feet of bronze at 
Arlington. It brought merited fame to Joe RosenthaL 
And to Ira Hayes? To Ira, the road back from Suri- 
bachi became a haunted trail of torment, ten years and 
a lifetime long. 

He never wrote home about the flag-raising. Nancy 
Hayes, his mother, saw the photograph in the news- 
paper. 

"But I didn't know it was him," she told reporter 
Jay Brashear of the Phoenix Gazette. "Someone sent 
the police out to tell us he was in the picture." 
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Within hours of the picture-taking, three of the six 
who raised the flag were killed. 

'We hit the beach on Iwo Jima with 250 men in 
my company and left with 27 a month and a half 
later. I still think of those things all the time/' 

And thinking of those things, he refused to come 
forward and identify himself as one of the men who 
were already being acclaimed heroes* But against his 
will, he was brought home for a hero's welcome, for 
treasury bond drives and Red Cross campaigns, for pa- 
triotic celebrations. Everywhere he went in our easy, 
friendly American culture, the reluctant hero was wined 
and dined, and in the wining he found fitful and dis- 
astrous release. Recording his apprehension on a drunk 
and disorderly charge on November 12, 1953, the Phoe- 
nix Arizona Republic noted that this was his forty- 
second arrest 

If the glare of publicity and adulation was hard to 
take, their inevitable cessation left a vacuum filled only 
by the cold reality of his own Pima Indian people's 
grievous poverty and neglect 

"I was out in Arizona for eight years and nobody 
paid any attention to me," he said in Chicago in 1953 
when asked to speak on a Flag Day broadcast from 
Phoenix. 

Indian friends in Chicago welcomed trim and helped 
him find a job as a farm equipment machine trainee. 

'They gave me many chances at lie factory. But it 
got so I stopped reporting for work. I couldn't I was 
drunk" 

Picked up by the police on skid row in Chicago, he 
was identified and rescued by the Sim-Times, which 
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paid his twenty-five-dollar fine, sent him to a sanitarium 
for rehabilitation, and eventually found him a chauf- 
feur's job in Los Angeles and put him on a bus with 
twelve hundred dollars in his pocket, donated by in- 
terested friends. 

He was grateful and appreciative. 

"I know I'm cured of drinking," he declared 

In less than a week the Los Angieles police arrested 
him on the old charge. 

"I guess I'm just no good. Fve had a lot of chances, 
but fust when things start looking good I get that crav- 
ing for whisky and foul up. Maybe after Fin around 
my family 111 be able to figure things out** 

And back to Sacaton he went, "to figure things out," 
back to his family who never let him down but could 
not heal his sick spirit. Between the trail of yesterday 
and the trail of tomorrow, he lost himself. 

Where was the church? It was there, but it failed 
to touch him, either the little gray and white Cook 
Memorial Presbyterian Church on the reservation, of 
which his parents are members, or the Roman Cath- 
olic Church with whose young people he was friendly. 

Perhaps the ultimate tragedy of Ira Hayes lies in tie 
fact that he can never cease to be a symbol We see 
him always in conflict with one world or the other; his 
conflict with himself we can dimly sense but never on* 
derstand, never really know. 

As Private First Class, then Corporal, Serial No. 
448803, Company F., Second Battalion, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment, Fifth Marine Division, he becomes the sym- 
bol of loyalty and courage undo: fire, of the land of 
patriotism that stirs generous giving to gpod causes. 
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Struggling without avail to fit somewhere, among his 
own people or in the non-Indian world, he becomes 
symbolic of all who are caught in transition from one 
culture to another, unable to find firm footing on the 
trail between. 

Our institutions, our reservoir of good will, our offer 
of a Christian faith, all these failed him. Need this 
be a symbol of our failure with the Indian people? 

Some of the facts look perilously dose to defeat. 

All of us have to cope in some measure with hate 
and fear and longing, with social insecurity; what if we 
were also cold and hungry? In Arizona, the average an- 
nual income for Indians is less than six hundred dol- 
lars; in some other states, less than five hundred dollars. 

In general, thanks to modern medicine, people are 
living so long that longevity becomes a social problem 
and geriatrics a promising new vocation. Yet tie aver- 
age life span among the Papagos is seventeen years. On 
the Navaho Reservation, tuberculosis occurs twelve to 
fifteen times as often as it does in our general popu- 
lation. 

What of education, public and mandatory in our free 
American system? Several thousand Indian children of 
school age are not, on the March, 1955, day of this writ- 
ing, in school; there are no schools for them to go to. 

Ours is an organized society, and to right mass wrongs 
on a large scale, we work through channels. For church 
people, one important channel is the institution of the 
church. For the guidance of their members in judging 
proposed state and Federal legislation, some denomina- 
tions have adopted official policy statements concerning 
Indian affairs. 
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Interdenominationally, the thirty denominations 
working together through the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. on recommendation 
of the Division of Home Missions adopted the follow- 
ing pronouncement at the meeting of their General 
Board in Chicago in March of 1955. 

HISTORIC CONCERN OF THE CHURCHES 

The communions constituent to the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the USA. and die National Coun- 
cil's Division of Home Missions have long been concerned 
for the welfare of Indian Americans. In their missionary 
outreach to Indian Americans they have preached the Cos- 
pel, provided schools, conducted hospitals, rendered services 
to families and communities and labored persistently in be- 
half of justice. 

SUGGESTED STANDARDS FOR FEDERAL FOUCY 

Because of this historic interest and contribution the Na- 
tional Council of Churches expresses certain concerns and 
proposes certain standards in respect to recent tends and 
actions of the Federal Government in relation to its re- 
sponsibilities towards our Indian fellow citizens. We are 
mindful of the very long trustee-relationship which the na- 
tional government has sustained to these original Ameri- 
cans and the moral obligation to see that any transition is 
made in an orderly and deliberate way with fall participa- 
tion by the Indians affected. 

IMPORTANCE OF DELIBERATE ACTION "WITH INDIAN PAR- 
TICIPATION 

We note a major trend in recent years toward the de- 
velopment of proposals for the termination of federal trus- 
teeship and services. The last session of the Congress act- 
ually passed biHs affecting six groops. In the consideration 
given to such legislation in the Eighty-third Congress, it 
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became evident that members of tribes for whom tentative 
decisions bad been made were not prepared to accept the 
responsibilities. We deplore the haste with which the re- 
cent termination bills have been drawn up, and, in certain 
cases, enacted. 

SAFEGUARDING OF DEMOCRATIC BIGHTS 

A primary objective of our democratic society is that In- 
dian people along with all other American citizens shall 
have opportunities for self-development in family and re- 
ligious life, in education, employment; and for participation 
in the benefits of housing, medical care, public services, and 
accommodation. Indians can and should* be helped to par- 
ticipate more fully in the benefits and responsibilities of the 
American community. We recognize that America has been 
enriched by the Indian cultural heritage and that the val- 
ues thus brought into our society should be conserved. We 
therefore affirm the necessity for assuring to each Indian 
tribe or band the right to preserve, to the extent consistent 
with the general welfare, its own cultural identity. In any 
actions terminating its special relationship to Indian tribes, 
we believe that the Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to act in accordance with objectives stated in this 



COOPERATIVE SOCIAL PLANNING 

Careful social planning is necessary to make the transi- 
tion a just and equitable one, so that the termination of 
federal trusteeship and services does not become a program 
of abandonment. Such planning should take into consid- 
eration the special problems which arse as a result of the 
varying social, economic and cultural* conditions that exist 
3mnng he Indian tribes or bands. In keeping with the 
democratic principle, this planning must be accomplished 
by full consultation and by decisions readied through co- 
operative effort on tie part of the Federal Government^ the 
Indian tribe or band, state and local governments and vol- 
untary agencies. 
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SPECIFIC CONSIDERATIONS 

In the light of the more general concerns stated above 
the National Council of Churches believes that the fol- 
lowing specific considerations will contribute to the orderly 
transition of Indian tribes or bands from trusteeship status 
to full participation in community life. 

Protection against Treaty Abrogation 

1. Legislation to terminate trusteeship should protect 
the Indian tribe or band against unilateral government 
abrogation of contracts or treaties which exist between 
the tribe or band and the Federal Government. There- 
fore provision should be included in such legislation for 
the renegotiation of such contractual agreements. 

Involvement of Indian Tribe or Band in the Planning 
Process Preliminary to Termination Legislation 

2. Legislation and the administrative procedure of gov- 
ernment agencies should provide for consultation and 
negotiation between federal officials and representatives 
duly authorized by the Indian tribe or band. In this way 
the social and economic problems which confront the 
tribe or band during the transition period may be han- 
dled equitably. The tribe or band should have an oppor- 
tunity to develop plans or a program for administering 
its own affairs either as a group or as individuals as the 
tribe or band itself may decide. 

Inter-agency Action on Federal and State Levels 

3. Negotiations should be carried on between the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and other agencies of the Federal 
Government as well as with state and local governmental 
agencies to work out mutually acceptable arrangements. 
These should guarantee that the customary governmental 
services shall be fully available to Indians without segre- 
gation or discrimination. Federal services should not be 
terminated until such arrangements have been made. 
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Expansion of Programs for Economic Protection and Self- 
development 

4. Programs should be continued and greatly expanded: 
For the development and use of reservation resources; 
For a solution of the fractionated land problem in a 

way that protects the Indians' interests; 

For the development of those social and economic skills 
that make possible normal adjustment to employment; 
and 

For assisted voluntary relocation. 

Expansion of Broad Educational Programs 

5. Greatly increased attention should be given to pro- 
grams for fundamental education and health education. 
These programs should conserve the values of family life 
and be in harmony with accepted principles of education. 

Development of Program of Community Education 

6. Programs of education for the entire community are 
necessary to develop an understanding of the changing 
status of Indian tribes or bands and its effect on Indian 
American families and individuals. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCHES 

The National Council of Churches believes that the 
churches have a particular responsibility through their in- 
terdenominational and denominational agencies to contrib- 
ute to a constructive process of change as Indians face new 
adjustments to the American community. Every step pos- 
sible should be taken to prepare local congregations to un- 
derstand the problems and to maintain mutually helpful 
relationships between Indians and others in the commu- 
nity. 

In 1948, the Hoover Commission Task Force on In- 
dian Affairs issued a report that to date has not had 
wide circulation but merits careful study by servants 
and students of Indian affairs. 
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Its basic premise is forthright: Indians are human be- 
ings, with all the consequent strengths and weaknesses; 
American society has more to give them and they to 
offer in return, than has yet been realized 

Its findings show that attempts at education, eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, and self-government have had 
some positive results when Indians themselves have 
been drawn in at the planning stage, have acknowl- 
edged the goals as good and become committed to 
them. It is where policies have been imposed from 
the top that there has been the great frustration. 

'Thrown in to sink or swim, they have defied the 
dilemma by just floating. . . . The Indian people of 
the reservations can be drawn into program building, 
and if they are drawn in they will have something to 
contribute. The biggest gpin, however, will be their 
emotional commitment to the program and the in- 
creasing revival of hope, initiative, and drive. If this 
can be done the largest obstacle to the success of an 
Indian policy will have been removed." 

The report calls for confidence in and patience with 
the United States Indian Bureau, cautioning against un- 
due readiness on the part of many members of Con- 
gress and many Indians to make of the bureau an easy 
scapegoat. This is not to say that candid criticism should 
not be directed where it is due. Nevertheless, amid the 
welter of red .tape and policy changes that seem inev- 
itably to characterize bureaucratic administration, the 
Indian Service has a large quota of intelligent, dedi- 
cated personnel. To suspect their motives, not to have 
confidence in them, and not to cooperate with them on 
basic policies defeats the Indians* best interests. 
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As individual church members with a concern for In- 
dian welfare, we need to keep abreast of national de- 
velopments and make our influence felt in support of 
sound legislation. We need to be informed about and 
give our generous support to our denominational mis- 
sion boards in their Indian work And closer home, we 
need to examine our own attitudes. Do we cherish a 
stereotype? Are we guilty of discrimination, either in 
fact or in our way of thinking? Are we unduly senti- 
mental? 

What do we know about Indians in our own section 
of the country? Are there any in our community? If 
so, where do they live, and how? Do they feel at home 
here? Who are their friends? Where do they go to 
church? Are they confronted with problems we could 
help them solve if we were to mobilize church and 
civic resources and invite the Indians to participate in 
tie planning? 

Indeed, it may not be easy. Surface friendliness and 
generous gestures help, but they are not enough; they 
weie not enough in the case of Ira Hamilton Hayes. 
Acceptance and respect; avoidance of exploitation; re- 
serves of patience arid understanding, of sympathy and 
pastoral skill; it may sometimes take all of these that 
we can summon, but if it does and we have them and 
they can help our Indian American fellow citizens to 
find their way one by one over the trail between, then 
we shall be saying to Ira Hayes, "You did not live and 

! 

die in vain. 
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Geographical Journal. 

CHAPTER 8 

1. Underbill, in Red Man's America, has an excellent chapter on the 
whole subject, entitled "Protective Uncle," pp. 320-341. 

2. A most interesting account is found in McNidde, op. cit., in the 
chapter "Solution by Law," especially pp. 263-274. 

3. Ibid., pp. 271-274. 



NOTES 

4. This whole painful process of legal liquidation is given in an ex- 
cellent summary in the introduction to Indian Tribes of Oklahoma, by 
Muriel Wright, especially pp. 19-20. Norman, Oklahoma, University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1951. 

5. Indians of the United States, by Clark Wissler, p. 241. Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1953. 

6. See Underbill, op. dt., p. 333. See also Ten Years of Tribal 
Government Under LfLA., by Theodore H. Haas. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, 1947. 

7. "Back to Dishonor?" by John Collier, in Christian Century, May 
12, 1954. 

8. Indian Truth, Vol. 31, No. 3, June-Sept, 1954, published by 
the Indian Rights Association, has an excellent summary and criticism 
of this legislation. 

9. It is important to note that the ratio of the Indian population 
to the total census is much higher in Canada than in the United 
States and that the actual area occupied by Indians and Eskimos (in- 
cluding reserves and marginal public lands) is larger than the balance 
of the dominion. 

CHAPTER 9 

1. Missionary Explorers Among the American Indians, edited by 
M. C. Humphreys, pp. 121-122. New York, Charles Scribnefs Sons, 
1913. Used by permission. 

2. That the World May Know, by Charles W. Ranson, p. 44. New 
York, Friendship Press, copyright 1953. 

3. See the New York Times, July 6, 1954. For a careful and un- 
favorable estimate of the drug see The Red Man in the United States, 
by G. E. E. Undquist, pp. 69-76. New York, Doubleday and Co., 
1923- 



MILESTONES IN THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN HISTORY 

1492 Discovery of America by Columbus. First contact of 

Europeans with Indians (Caribs of San Salvador). 

1493 Columbus' second voyage. First mission to the Amer- 

ican Indians headed by Bernardo Bufl and Benedic- 
tine monks. 

1521 Conquest of Mexico by Cortes and subjection of the 
Aztecs. 

1539 Friar Marcos reaches the Zufii villages (New Mexico) 
by way of Mexico. 

1539-43 DeSoto's expedition. First contacts with the Musk- 
hogean tribes and the Cherokees. 

1565 St. Augustine first permanent settlement in what is 
now the United States: 

1584-87 Attempts to colonize at Roanoke Island. 

1607 First permanent English settlement at Jamestown. 

1614 Conversion of Pocahontas and her marriage to John 
Rolfe. 

1620 Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Squanto and 
other Wampanoags help colonists. 

1646 John Eliot commences his mission to the Indians. 
Father Isaac Jogues and his companions, Fathers 
Goupfl and Lalande, martyred by the Mohawks. 

1663 Eliof s Bible, the first published in America. 

1668 Founding of the Caughnawaga Mission and Reserve. 

1680 Great Pueblo revolt. Father Hennepm among the Da- 

kotas in Minnesota. 

1681 First native Indian minister, Daniel Takawambpait, 

ordained at Natick, Massachusetts. 

1700 Mission of San Xavier del Bac founded among the 
Papagos by Father Eusebio Kino. 
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1701 Society for the Propagation of the Bible in Foreign 
Farts organized. Episcopal mission to the Mohawks 
launched. 

1744-47 Missionary labors of David Brainerd among the East- 
em seabord Algonquian tribes. 

1754 Moor's Indian School (later Dartmouth College) 
opened by Reverend Eleazar WheelocL 

1765 Samson Occum, great Mohican minister, visits Great 
Britain. 

1775-83 Revolutionary War. Mohawks and other Iroquois mi- 
grate to upper Canada under Joseph Brant 

1785 Joseph Brant and John Deseronto, both Mohawks, 
found first churches and schools in Upper Canada. 

1794 Pioneer Russian Orthodox Mission founded at Ko- 
Alaska. 



1804 Lewis and Clark Expedition. Contacts with tribes of 
the Northwest 

1812 American Board of nnnrr>n$stniyrs for Foreign Mis- 
sions founded the great agency for thirty years fox 
Indian evangelization. 

1823 Bishop Innocentius Veniaminoff commences his gceat 
Alaskan Mission. 

1831 Journey of the four Nez Perec's to St Louis in search 
of the White Man's Book of the Great Spirit 

1831-38 Forced migration of tie Choctaws, Chidkasaws, Senv 
inoles, Creeks, and Cherokees to Indian Territory, 
the "trail of tears." 

1834 Dakota Mission opened by Dr. Thomas S. William- 
son. 

1836 The Whitman-Spalding expedition crosses the Rocky 
Mountains to the Northwest 

1844 Reverend John D. Bemo establishes the first school 
and a church in the Oklahoma Seminole country. 

1847 Massacre of the Whitman Mission at Waiiktpu. 

1851 Fort Defiance established in the Navaho country. Post 
chaplain, Reverend A. EL Donaldson, commences 
Navaho Mission. 

1862 The Great Dakota Uprising. Massacre of settlers. 
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1866 New treaties with the Cherokees and Creeks follow- 
ing the Civil War. Death of the great Cherokee 
chief, John Ross. 

1870 Charles H. Cook begins his great ministry to the 
Punas at Sacaton, Arizona. 

1876 Dakota War. Custer Massacre at the Little Big Horn. 

1877 Chief Joseph and his Nez Perc& surrender to Gen- 

eral Nelson A. Miles. 

1879 Founding of Bacone College, Oklahoma. Translation 
of the Bible into Dakota by Reverend Stephen R. 
Riggs and Dr. Thomas S. Williamson. 

1886 Geronimo and his party surrender to General Miles. 

1887 Dawes Act, providing for allotment of reservations, 

passed. 

1890 Ghost Dance troubles and Massacre of Wounded 
Knee. 

1906 Liquidation of most reservations in Indian Territory 
and organization of State of Oklahoma (admitted 
1907). 

1914 Liberation of Fort Sffl Apaches. 

1924 Enfranchisement of all Indians in the United States. 

1929 Charles Curtis, Kaw Indian, elected vice-president of 
fcelLSA 

1934 Indian Reorganization Act. 

1941-45 World War II. General Clarence L. Tinker (Osage 
Indian) hero of decisive Battle of Midway. 

1950 Opening of Intermountain School for Navaho chil- 

dren* 

1951 Canadian Indian Act 

1953-54 Termination bills enacted for several tribes by United 
States Congress. 



READING LIST 

Leaders of adult study groups are directed to Adult Guide on 
"Indian Americans' 9 by Alice Maloney, published by Friend- 
ship Press at 50 cents, and to the other Friendship Press books 
listed below for a complete program of materials to supplement 
Within Two Worlds. All publications of Friendship Press are 
available through denominational book stores and literature de- 
positories. 

Views expressed by the authors of books of other publishers, 
listed here for further resource reading, are not necessarily in 
harmony with those of the author and publishers of Within 
Two Worlds. 

FRIENDSHIP PRESS BOOKS 

The Gift Is Rich, by E. Russell Carter. 1955. Cloth $2.00; 

paper $1.25. An appreciation of tie contributions made by 

Indians to American culture. 
Sagebrush Surgeon, by Florence Crannell Means. 1955. doth 

$2.50; paper $1.50. The biography of Dr. Clarence Salsbury, 

missionary doctor to the Navahos. 
This Is the Indian American, by Louisa Rossiter Shotwell. 1955. 

50 cents. A profusely-illustrated text about Indian persons and 

groups and what the churches are doing to help them. 
Doors Toward the Sunrise, by Earle F. Dexter. 1955. Cloth 

$2.00; paper $1.25. An account of problems young Indians 

are solving and ways in which American youth are learning 

to live together. 
Speaking of Indians, by EUa C. Ddoria. 1944. 50 cents. A vivid 

narrative of the Yankton Sioux (Dakota) Indians by one of 

them. 

BOOKS OF OTHER PUBLISHERS 

Black Robes in Lower California, by Peter M. Dunne. Ber- 
keley, University of California Press, 1952. $6.50. A history 
of the Jesuit missions in lower California. 
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Etfinobotony of {he Ramah Navaho, by Paul A. Vestal. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University, 1952. $2.50. A study of 
the Ramah Navaho Indians. 

Hear Me, My Chiefs!, by Lucullus V. McWhorter. Caldwdl, 
Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1952. $10.00. History and legend of 
the Nez Perc6 Indians. 

Indian Removal, by Grant Foreman. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1953. $6.00. A narrative of the enforced re- 
moval of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Indian Tribes of North America, by Harold E. Driver and 
others. Baltimore, Waverly Press, 1953. $1.00. Memoir 9 of 
the International Journal of American Linguistics. 

Indian Tribes of OtJahoma, by Muriel Wright Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1951* $5.00. Basic information on 
these groups. 

Indians in Transition, by G. E. E. Lindquist Division of Home 
Missions, National Council of Churches, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1951. $1.00. A study of Protestant 
missions to the Indians in the United States. 

Indians of the Southwest, by Wffliam H. Kelly. Tucson, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, 1953. $1.50. A survey of Indian tribes and 
Indian administration in Arizona. 

I ndians of the United States, by Clark Wissler. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday and Co., 1953. $4.50. An interpretive his- 
tory of the Indians of the United States from their arrival 
in North America to the present. 

Language of the Sierra Mtwofe. Baltimore, Waverly Press, 1951. 
$3.00. Memoir 6 of the International Journal of American 
Linguistics. 

Navaho In&an Poems, by Hilda F. Wetherfll. New York, Van- 
tage Press, 1952. $2.00. A collection of interesting poems that 
were compiled by the author when she lived among the 
Navahos. 

Navaho Means People, photographs by Leonard McCombe, text 
by Evon Z. Vogt and Clyde Khicfcjohn. Cambridge, Hariri 
University Press, 1951. $5.00. Pictures and text showing the 
Navaho way of life. 

Navaho Veterans, by Evon Z. Vogt Coral Gables, Fk., Uni- 
versity of Miami Press, 1953. $3,00. A comparative study of 
values among five groups of Navaho veterans of World 
War II. 
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Red Man's America, by Ruth M. Underbill. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953. $5.50. Highlights of Indian his- 
tory for the general reader. 

SoogwUis: an Indian Legend, by R. Geddes Large. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1951. $6.00. A collection of Kwakiurl designs 
and legends. 

The American Martyrs, by John A. O'Brien. New York, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. $3.50. The story of eight Jes- 
uit missionaries who gave their lives to evangelize the New 
World. 

The Hopis: Portrait of a Desert People, by Walter C. O'Kane. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. $5.00. A com- 
plete history of the Hopi Indians. 

The Indians of Southern California in i8c2, by Benjamin D. 
Wilson. San Marino, Cal., Huntington Library, 1952. $3.50. 
An account of the plight of the Indians in 1852 and their 
threat to white settlement 

The North American Indian Today, edited by C. T. Lorain 
and T. F. McHwraith. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1943. $3.00. Report of a seminar-conference, 

The Savages of America, by Roy H. Pearce. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1953. $4.00. A study of the idea of "savage" 
in American thought before 1851, with the consequences for 
Indians and whites. 

They Came Here Fmt, by D'Arcy McNickfe. PWaddphia, 
J. B. Lippincott, 1949. $3.75. A popular interpretation of 
the Indians' relation to the white men. 

Wa&atpu, by Win Kdley. New York, Pageant Press, 1952. 
$3.50. A dramatic presentation of the Marcus Whitman mis- 
sion to the Indians in Oregon. 
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